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MEDITATIONS UPON SPRING. 


In giving mankind a written reve- 
lation, God never intended to close 
the book of nature, as no longer of 
any use; but to throw a stronger and 
steadier light upon its interesting 
pages. While, therefore, we press 
the Bible to our hearts as the only 
volume, in which “life and immor- 
tality are brought clearly to ligbt,”’ 
let us with holy admiration contem- 
plate the perfections of Jehovah, as 
they shine in the firmament of his 
power, and are displayed in the re- 
volutions of the seasons. Such an 
exquisite relish had the Psalmist for 
these contemplations, that the beau- 
ties and glories of the creation were 
continually in his eye, and never 
ceased to ravish his heart. How of- 
ten, in looking upward, did he pour 
out the fulness of his soul, in suc! 
strains as these: ‘*The heavens ce- 
clare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handy work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
There is no speech nor language 
where their veice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of 
the world. 

Thus, also, while he adored the 
power, wisdom and beneficence of 
the Creator, in all the changes of the 
year, he was peculiarly delighted 
with the new-born beauties and 


youthful gladness of the opening 
Spring ; and the sweetest pastorals 
that can be found in the world, were 
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‘flung from the harp of the son of 


Jesse.”’ ‘‘The whole earth is full of 


the goodness of the Lord. He send- 
eth the springs into the vallies, which 
run among the hills. They give 
drink to every beast of the field ; 
the wild asses quench their thirst. 
By them shall the fowls of heaven 
have their habitation which sing 
among the branches. He watereth 
the hills from his chambers—He 
causeth the grass to grow for cattle, 
and herv for the service of man, that 
he may bring forth food out of the 
earth. Thou visitest the earth and 
waterest it ; thou greatly enrichest it 
with the river of God which is full of 
water. Thou preparest them corn 
when thou hast so provided for it. 
Thou waterest the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou makest it soft with 
showers. ‘Thou blessest the spring- 
ing thereof. ‘Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness, and thy paths 
drop fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wilderness, and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks, 
the’ vallies are covered over with 
corn, they shout for joy, they also 
sing. 

‘Thus sang the sweet Psalmist of 
israel, as his delighted eye ranged 
over the fresh and budding glories 
ofthe year. Scarcely, if at ail less 
bright and charming, is the scenery 
of our country at this joyous season. 
O for the harp which the fingers of 
David swept, aided by the lite giv- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, to 
help us in our present meditations. 
God has once more *‘renewed the 
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face of the earth.’ ‘Lo! the win- 
ter is past, the rain is overand gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in ourland. The fig-tree put- 
eth forth her tender figs, and the 
vines with the tender grapes give a 
good smell.” 

Yes, O wonderful cbange! In the 
place of snow and frost and barren- 
ness, every landscape now smiles 
with verdant promise—and rejoices 
in the sweetness of song, and in the 
exuberance of animal and insect life. 
The earth appears in her brightest, 
richest robe. Every breeze is bal- 
my with health; every shower comes 
down laden with plenty ; and every 
voice from the thicket is music. The 
soft dews of Hermon glisten on every 
spire of grass and trembling leaf and 
opening rose-bud. 

*‘Shall man be mute while instinct 
sings’? Shall we remain silent, 
while universal nature around is 
shouting and meaning the praises of 
God? Can we withhold the grate- 
ful tribute of our hearts, while in- 
cense is ascending to heaven from 
every opening lilly and fragrant blos- 
som ? ‘Tous it belongs, not merely 
to emulate, but to take the lead in 
the praises of the opening year. Let 
us do so then, with all our hearts. 
Let us meditate upon the scenery of 
this delightful season, with holy as- 
pirations and thanksgivings. While 
taste is gratified and the animal spi- 
rits are exhilarated, let us not say it 
is enough ;—let us look fariher, rise 
higher,and not rest satished with any 
thing short of a religious improve- 
ment of this charming season. 

It may be both convenient and use- 
ful as we proceed, to arrange our 
thoughts under a number of distinct 
heads. 

1. In ‘‘renewing the face of the 
earth” every spring, God presents us 
with numberless proofs of his power, 
wisdom, goodness and faithfulness. 

Of his power.—Think of the pro- 
digious change which has passed be- 
fore our eyes ina few weeks. How 
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lately did winter sit enthroned amid 
ice and storms :—and we felt the keen 
edge of the north wind—and the sun 
looked pale from his far journey to 
the south—the skies frowned over 
our heads—the earth under our feet 
was one vast and solid pavement— 
and all the trees were leafless :— 
there was no grass for the cattle, no 
bud was fragrant, no blossom opened, 
no grove was vocal. But what do 
we now behold? Are we still in 
the same world? ‘Lift ap your 
eyes round about and see.” From 
behind clouds, rich with vernal bless- 
ings, ‘‘the sun looks out and smiles.”’ 
Lovk at the distant mountains cloth- 
ed in deep verdure to their very tops. 
See the vallies smiling, the orchards 
blooming, the corn springing, the 
forests waving, and in a word, the 
whole face of nature changed. 
Whence this new and glorious crea- 
tion ? Think of the humblest wild 
flower, of a single leaf, or blade of 
grass. What power terrestrial could 
have given it an existence ? How in- 
conceivable then, must be His pow- 
er, who hath done all these things : 
and who, as oft as the spring returns, 
spreads all these riches and glories 
around him ? ‘Great and marvellous, 
O Lord are thy works, and that our 
soul knoweth right well ?” 
Numberless are the proofs of divine 
wisdom also, in the annual *‘renewing 
of the tace of the earth.’? Examine 
the first flower that happens to greet 
you with its morning smiles. Inspect 
the opening bud ; the embryo, or the 
full grown leaf. "Then extend your 
view over a garden, an orchard, a 
field, a landscape, a country, cloth- 
ed inall the variegated beauties of 
the spring. What an infinite profu 
sion and variety of wonders meet the 
eye ;—variety so blended with uni- 
formity, that while no two leaves o1 
blossoms are exactly alike, myriads 
appear so to the casual beholder. 
How exquisite the workmanship o! 
the humblest and most unsightly veg- 
etable. It needs only to be examin- 
ed by the most ingenious artist to be 
admired; and to convince him o! 
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the great imperfection of his utmost 
skill. And then, who could paint an 
insect’s wing P W ho can imitate the 
delicate tints and colours of the vio- 
let or the laurel blossoms? What pen- 
cil can sketch the shade and light, the 
variety and life of a sunny landscape? 
-<O Lord, how manifoldare thy works; 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.” 
‘¢ Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow, for they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

Again: How are we every mo- 
ment reminded of the infinite 
goodness of God, by the fresh and 
balmy blessings of spring. This glo- 
rious attribute is imprinted in legi- 
ble characters, on almost every ob- 
ject that meets the eye. It is seen in 
the waning twilight and the morning 
dawn —in the garden and in the field 
—on every joyful hill and in every 
vale. It whispers also in the zeph- 
yr, and is heard in the song of the 

rove. It comes down in showers 
and decends softly in nightly dews. 
Verily ** God is good, he doeth good, 
and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. He giveth us rain from. 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness. 
He watereth the hills from his cham- 
bers. He giveth to the beast his 
food and to the young ravens which 
cry.” ‘* Behold the fowls of the air, 
for they sow not,neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns, yet your heav- 
enly Father feedeth them.” ‘O 
Lord our Lord, how excelient is thy 
name in all the earth. Thou crown- 
est the year with thy goodness. The 
whole earth is full of thy riches.” 

Again: In “ renewing the face of 
the earth,” God every spring reminds 
us of his immutable covenant. 

‘ While the earth remaineth,” said 
He to his servant just escaped from 
the deluge, ‘* seed time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not 
cease.” While winter, ‘the perpetu- 
al monarch of the poles, extends his 
reign during one half the year, a 
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thousand leagues beyond those ice- 
girt borders, and seems to linger as 
if determined never more to retire, 
unbelief talks of nothing but sterili- 
ty and famine. But faith looks at 
the promise and is comforted. She 
sees the bow in the cloud and it is 
enough. Nor does her confidence in 
God deceive her. The spring may 
seem to slumber in cold forgetfulness 
of the anxious husbandman, but it 
will awake at length in all its youth- 
ful life and beauty. Seed time may 
be delayed, but it will assuredly 
come. More than four thousand 
times has God renewed the face of 
the earth, without one failure since 
the promise was given, and his cove- 
nant can never be broken. 

2. Spring is a lively emblem of the 
joys of a renewed soul, rising from 
spiritual death, and putting on the 
garments of salvation. The life of 
the impenitent sinner, is one contin- 
ued spiritual winter, warmed by no 
sunshine and cheered by no blossoms 
of hope. The coldest regions of the 
north are not more barren: the 
wintry blasts of Nova Zembla are not 
more cheerless. In the regions of 
spiritual death, where every unre- 
newed sinner dwells, there are no 
‘*green pastures, and still waters,” 
and cooling shades ;—no grateful 
songs, no buddings of piety, no fruits 
of holiness. 

But how great and marvellous is 
the transformation, when the sun of 
righteousness breaks in upon the 
frozen and benighted heart, and 
the sinner under its lifegiving influ- 
ences becomes a new creature. Now 
the very face of nature seems to be 
changed. He finds himself in a new 
world. The beauties of holiness 
ravish his mind, and the glory of God 
is reflected from every object that 
meets hiseye. Where all wasa few 


days ago barren and joyless, his soul 
is now feasted with spiritual delights. 
His sky so lately overcast with win- 
ter, is now lighted up with the glo- 
ries of the new-born year, and enjoy- 
ing all the freshness of a spiritual 
spring, he begins a new song. His 
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happiness may indeed be interrupt- 
ed. Vernal suns do not ordinarily 
shine upon all the pilgrim’s journey. 
The mountains on either side of the 
valley of humiliation are high, and 
may inferrupt those rays which he 
elsewhere finds socheering. Yea, he 
may again hear the howlings of win- 
ter, and be left for a season to shiv- 
er the more, for having known the 
balmy delights of spring ; but when 
he cries unto the Lord he will be de- 
livered, and again proceed on his 
Way rejoicing. 

3. Spring is an apt and striking 
emblem ofthe church emerging from 
a state of coldness and back-sliding, 
under the reviving influences of the 
spirit. The contrast is scarcely more 
palpable between the frost of Jan- 
uary and the bloom of May, than be- 


tween a spiritual winter, anda time of 


refreshing in the church. O, to see 
her warmed anew into lifeand prayer, 
rising and shaking herself from the 
dust and putting on her beautiful gar- 
ments ; and towitness the fulfilment 
of that blessed promise, ‘‘ He shall 
come down like rain upon the mown 
grass, and like showers that water 
the earth ¢°’—to hear her sing, ** A- 
wake O north wind, and come thou 
south; blow upon my garden that 
the spices thereof may flow out.—- 
Let my beloved come into his gar- 
den and eat his pleasant truits;”—-and 
then to hear the heavenly response, 
*¢ | am come into my garden my Sis- 
ter, my spouse; I have gathered my 
myrrh with my spice ; Ll have eaten 
my honeycomb with my honey; I 
have drunk my wine with my milk?-— 
itis one of the most animating scenes 
on this side of the heavenly para- 
dise. It is that blessed state of the 
church militant, when the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon her, of which 
the natural spring is so bright an em- 
blem. 

4. In the bloom and promise and 
blights too of spring, parents may 
behold a striking emblem of their 
rising families. Delightful as the 
present season is, how many of its 
smiles may deceive us. How many 
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lovely blossoms have already faded 
and disappeared, and how would a 
single frost mar and wither the beau- 
ty of all this charming scenery. How 
many vernal hopes have you known 
cut off ina single night. The ten- 
der bud, the fragile stem, and the 
opening blossom, have been smitten 
and have fallen together. And so it 
has been in some of your families :—- 
the bud has been nipt by an untime- 
ly frost:—the sweet and smiling 
babe has been taken out of your arms, 
and laid away where you will never 
see itmore. Or when the bud was 
spared to expand a little, and the 
lovely flower was daily unfolding new 
charms, it was suddenly severed 
from the stem, and you saw all its 
beauty wither in an hour. Or if it 
was left still longer to expand—and 
while you were gazing upon the fall 
blown rose, admiring its beauty and 
inhaling its sweetness, ‘* the wind 
passed over it and it is gone and the 
place thereof shall know it no more.” 

Such, however, has not been the 
mournful experience of all the heads 
of young families who will read these 
pages. You look round, perhaps, 
and see no vacancy in the little bleom- 
ing and joyous circle; and you think 
how these prattlers will one day min- 
ister to your decrepitude, and bear 
up your names and bless your mem- 
ory. But look abroad a little and 
learn to check these fond anticipa- 
tions. Where are the blossoms of 
yesterday ? How many of them have 
fallen already, and how many of 
the sweetest, lovliest that remain, 
will soon lie scattered on the ground. 
Look upon your children then, as you 
do upon the ephemerai flowers of 
the season :—** For all flesh is grass 
and all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field. The grass 
withereth and the flower thereof fall- 
eth away. 

Consider, also, that your beloved 
children are now in the spring sea- 
son of life. Let their tender minds 
be daily and assiduously cultivated. 
Be careful to sow good seed. Plant 
and water with all diligence, and 
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iook continually to God to give the 
increase. Be careful to root out the 
noxious weeds, as soon as they ap- 
ear and cherish every promising 
shoot. When youarein the field, 
turning up the soil and casting a- 
broad the precious grain, and when 
you consider how soon the present 
seed-time will be over, let your em- 
ployment and your meditations quick- 
en you in the all important duties 
which you owe to your children. 0, 
let it not be said, that while your 
farms are kept in the best condition, 
these tender plants, at once so pre- 
cious and demanding so much cul- 
ture, are neglected. Let it not be 
told in the “judgment that your off- 
spring perished through your neg- 
lect. 

5. The opening spring suggests 
many useful reflections to the young. 
My dear youthiul readers, have you 
ever considered how precious this 
forming season is ? It is the bright 
dawn of your day, the spring of your 
lives, the prime of your probation. 
Learn wisdom from the diligence of 
the husbandman. Now is the time 
to fit yourselves for usefulness here, 
and to make preparation for heaven. 
This precious season will soon be 
past, and (not as in the natural 
world,) once gone, it will never re- 
turn. The command is, ** Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth ;” and the promise is, 
‘“« They that seek me early shall find 
me.” 

O that these things might sink 
down in yourhearts. I tremble when 
l think of the thousand allurements, 
which are beckoning you away from 
the paths of peace. At your age, ev- 
ery object is apt to appear in the 
garb, and wear the smiles of spring. 
Every thing conspires to give a kind 
of short-lived reality to the gay illu- 
sion. The brisk and sparkling flow 
of your animal spirits, spontaneous 
and untiring activity, daily pastimes 
and sweet night dreams, exemption 
from care, and want of experience, 
together with numberless visions of 
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untasted bliss, all unite to deceive 
you. Yourcourse, thus far, has led 
you, perhaps, only through verdant 
fields, and from one bright prospect 
to another ; and as you eagerly press 
onward, you fancy that you discover 
in the far horizon, fields still greener 
and prospects still more enchanting. 

But pause a moment, and con- 
template the fresh and glowing prom- 
ises of the opening year ; these buds, 
these blossoms, these green and aspir- 
ing shoots. Only one frost and all 
would be withered : and so it is with 
you. Many of your budding hopes 
will certainly be blasted. The fad- 
ing flower is an emblem of what 
you are. Like that flower you may 
perish in the bloom. Consecrate 
then the spring of your short year to 
God. Receive the good seed of 
God’s word into good and honest 
hearts, that itmay “take root down- 
ward and bear fruit upward.” 

6. The spring opening and bloom- 
ing and sos «n fading, furnishes us 
with some of the most striking em- 
blems of the shortness of human life. 
How soon will all this glory pass a- 
way. Wecan hardly say it is here, 
before we see it departing and it is 
gone: the year rolls on, and win- 
teragain returns. Thus it is with 
the busy generations of men. In 
quick succession, they flit across the 
stage and are seen no more. How 
soon will all the readers, and the wri- 
ter, of these pages be inthe grave! 
For, ** man that is born ofa woman, 
is of few days and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down ; he fleeth also asa shadow and 
continueth not. As for man, his days 
are as grass, as the flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth.” 

The spring, moreover, presents us 
here with an affecting contrast. 
‘‘ There is hope ofa tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and 
that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease 3 but man dieth and wasteth 
away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? As the waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood decay- 
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eth and drieth up; so man lieth down 
aud riseth not ; till the heavens be no 
more they shall not awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep.” Future 
springs will regularly return to glad- 
den the earth, long after we are for- 
gotten. They will bloom, and shed 
their fragrance around the places 
where we now dwell, but not for us. 
Those songs that wake the morning, 
and hush the evening to repose, we 
shall not hear. ‘Those suns that 
warm the insect tribes into life, will 
have no power to quicken our dust. 
The green grass may spring a thou- 
sandtimes upon our graves, but we 
shall still slumber on. 

7. In renewing the face of the earth, 
God is presenting us with a bright 
emblem of the millennial glory of 
the latter day. Ina spiritual sense, 
winter has had a long and wide and 
dreadful reign; and unbelief confi- 
dently assures us, that these icy fet- 
ters can never be broken; that in 
vain shall we look in heathen lands 
for a general renovation; and that 
we are dreaming on this subject, on- 
ly to wake up in sore disappoint- 
ment. But blessed be God, we have 
a more sure word of prophecy. We 
know that under tlie creative ener- 
gies of His spirit, there is to bea 
glorious moral renovation. It is set 
forth in such glowing language as 
the following. ‘¢ The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly and rejoice even with sing- 
ing. The glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto it, and the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon. They shall 
see the glory of the Lord, and the 
excellency of our God. Instead of 
the thorn, shall come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the bramble, shall come 
up the myrtle tree; and it shall be 
to the Lord for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign, that shall not be cut off. 
For as the earth bringeth forth her 
bud, and as the garden causeth the 
things that are sown therein to spring 
forth ; so the Lord God will cause 
righteousness and praise to spring 
forth before all the nations.”’ 
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8. We see inthe opening of every 
spring a striking emblem of the re- 
surrection. Hitherto the grave has 
been dark, and cold, andsilent; and 
it will be for a great while to come. 
We visit the grounds where our 
friends slumber, when the year is 
budding and the fresh grass is 
springing, but the dust which was 
so dear to us is not warmed into 
life. In this respect, all things con- 
tinue as they were, from year to 
year, from century to century. And 
will it always be so? 

‘¢ Shall spring the faded world revive’ 
Shall life revisit dying worms, 

And spread the joyful insects wing? 

And Oh, shall man awake no more, 

To see thy face, thy name to sing? 

The trump shall sound, the dust awake, 

From the coid tomb the slumberers spring, 

Through heaven with joy their myriads 
rise, 

And hail their Saviour and their king.’ 

Yes, ‘‘ the trumpet shall sound and 
the dead shall awake.”? And how 
bright, how glorious will the saints 
then appear?—‘For this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. 
Then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up of victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory ?” 

Lastly; In the brightness and 
joyfulness of spring, we have a 
faint emblem of the heavenly state. 
There, no winter frowns, no tempest 
drives, no glory fades, no song is in- 
terrupted. 

‘*O the transporting rapturous scene, 
That rises to my sight ; 

Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight ! 


There generous fruits that never fail, 


On trees immortal grow, 
There rocks and hilis and brooks and 
vales, 

With milk and honey flow. 
O’er ail those wide extended plains, 
Shines one eternal day : 
There God the same forever reigns, 
And scatters night away. | 
No chilling winds, or poisonous breath. 
Can reach that healthful shore, 
Sickness, and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and fear’d no more.” 

A. Z. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
On the ‘new commandment,’— 
John xiii. 34. 

That dread interval succeeding 
ihe last supper, while Judas was 
gone to procure his band of soldiers, 
Jesus spent, not in silent dismay nor 
useless wailing, but in imparting the 
most affectionate and sustaining in- 
structions to his disciples. The 
touching occasion imparts a double 
interest to all he then said, and 
makes us peculiarly anxious to deci- 
pher every word. And perhaps it 
may be something more than the 
gratification of a sanctified curiosity, 
to learn why he denominated the di- 
rection he then gave his little com- 
pany of followers to love one anoth- 
er, a new commandment. A new 
commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another: as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. 

To arrive at the true reason, [ ap- 
prehend it is needful to advert to the 
distinction frequently made by theo- 
logians, between the love of com- 
»lacency and that of benevolence ;—- 
a distinction, let me remark, which 
is equally requisite for understand- 
ing a hundred other passages in the 
word of God; as for instance, all 
such texts as speak of either God’s 
love or God’s hatred of sinners. 
The distinction is as obvious as it is 
important. 

The benevolent love isthat kind 
affection which we are bound to ex- 
ercise towards all men, both the good 
and the bad. It is that which we 
are to feel in loving our enemies, 
and blessing them that curse us. 
It is the same which God felt when 
he “so loved the world” as to give 
his son: The same which Christ 
felt when he prayed for his impious 
murderers ; the same the martyr Ste- 
ohen exercised on the like occasion. 

This love may therefore be felt 
towards sinful beings as well as to- 
wards the holy s—and when felt for 
sinners, it is perfectly consistent with 
(be deepest abhorrence of their char- 
acters. ‘Thus God,in one class of 
passages, consistently speaks in the 
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strongest terms of his love to sin- 
ners; andin another class of pas- 
sages, in equally strong language of 
his hatred of them. Benevolence 
has neither limit in scope nor distinc. 
tion in moral object. asa duty it 
is originally and eternally impera- 
tive on all and towards all. And as 
a trait of moral character, it forms 
the grand distinction between God 
and Satan—between saints and sin- 
ners. 

Not so, the love of complacency. 
This is adelighttul feeling of moral 
approbation ; and can be exercised 
only toward those in whom we dis- 
cern something to approve. It is 
that which the saint feels toward the 
holy character of God ; and which, 
on the other hand, God feels to- 
ward the saint in proportion as he 
beholds his own image reflected from 
the sanctified heart. It is what good 
men often feel toward each other, 
and which knits their hearts in the 
bonds of peculiar endearment. It is 
a sacred religious attachment which 
binds and consclidates the whole 
church in heaven and earth together. 
In proportion to the existence of be- 
nevolent teeling, there is a prepara- 
tion of heart to exercise complacen- 
cy toward a!!l who exhibit the like 
sacred feeling. Hely kindness is at 
once requisite both in the person who 
is to exercise sacred complacency 
and in him toward whom it is to 
flow. This complacency, felt by 
Christians in each other, is what the 
New Testament so often denomin- 
ates brotherly love. It causes them 
affectionately to embrace each oth- 
er as brethren, in spite of their pre- 
vious national orsectarian antipathies. 

Let us now inquire which kind 
of love Christ enjoined on his dis- 
ciples by his ‘*new commandment.”’ 
The connexion of the passage will 
assist us in the inquiry. 

Christ was here addressing his 
disciples only. They were assem- 


bled on that affecting occasion by 
themselves, and apart from the world. 
It was atthe institution of the sac- 
At the time this command 
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ment was uttered, even Judas, the 
heartless professor, had retired, and 
none appear to have been present 
but his true disciples. To them, 
while expressly addressing them as 
disciples, he gives the new injunc- 
tion to love one another—not an in- 
junction to love the world at large. 
And as a further proof that he was 
addressing them as disciples and 
confining his requisition to the pe- 
culiar affection they should have for 
each other above what they should 
feel for other men, we may remark, 
that inthe next verse he adds ; By 
this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another. Here a peculiar aflection 
is manifestly denoted, superior to 
that which they should ‘feel for men 
in general—an endearing union which 
the world should remark as obvious- 
ly subsisting among them and by 
which they should be known as his 
disciples. Manifestly, the same kind 
of love is intended as in the kind- 
red passage by John.—‘* Hereby we 


know that we have passed from Ceath 
unto life, 


because we love the breth- 
ren.” 

Aside from this new command, we 
are under obligations to love Chris- 
tians with benevolence in common 
with all our tellow men. But here 
is an additional requisition, that we 
also feel complacency in them—a 
peculiar delight in their characters as 
christians, possessed of holiness and 
bearing the image of God—a holy 
sympathy which we ought not to feel, 
and cannot, towards such as are dai 
titute of moral excellence. 

If right thus far, we are now pre- 
pared to approach the original in- 
quiry—why Christ calls this a new 
commandment. 

Those who have not borne tn 
mind the distinction between the 
two kinds of love on which I have 
dwelt, perhaps to a needless extent, 
appear to have found no little diffi- 
culty in the solution of this point. 
Such is the fact with all the com- 
mentators I have consulted. It has 
eccurred to them, and must be obvi- 


On the “ New Commandment.’’ 
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ous to every one, that the general in- 
junction to love each other as men 
and brethren of the human family, 
is as old as the morallaw. How 
then could Christ, in his time, denom- 
inate it a new command? and how 
could John, still later, in one of his 
epistles, (1. John, 2d chap.) treat of 
itin the same way, when introduc- 
ing it in connexion with the duty of 
obeying God by keeping his pre- 
cepts; and call one an old, and the 
other a new command? For ought 
I see, an insuperable difficulty is 
presented, on the common supposi- 
tion that Christ is only giving a new 
repetition to the ancient command to 
love our neighbor as ourselves. To 
say, with expositors, ‘that the com- 
mand is called new, because repeat- 
ed under different circumstances, 
with new explanations, and new mo- 
tives,’ is saying little to the purpose. 
For if these new circumstances, ex- 
planations, and motives, are enough 
to justify the appellation of new; i 
would ask, what single command has 
been repeated in the New Testa- 
ment, unaccompanied by new cir- 
cumstances, motives, and explana- 
tions? These accompaniments, 
therefore, do not seem to account 
for the distinctive appellation. 

Let us now inquire tor the matte: 
of fact relative to the explanation 
we have already seen to be support- 
ed by the connexion of the passage. 
Is it, then, oris it not a fact, that the 
love of Christian compiacency, like 
that of benevolence, was comimand- 
ed in the Old ‘Testament? and shall 
we be met with the same difficulty 
here as on the common supposition : 
Ll apprehend not. Scores of passa- 
ges are, indeed, found in Moses and 
the Prophets, enjoining the general 
love of our fellow men: and there- 
fore the commandment to exercise 
benevolence may be justly termed 
an old one. But not a single passage 
have I there met with, to my recol- 
lection, expressly inculcating the pe- 
culiar love towards saints which the 
New Testament so abundantly en- 
joins. 
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Good men have doubtless felt a 
peculiar attachment for each other 
in every age. It is natural for every 
child of God to feel, like David, that 
the saints are the excellent of the 
earth, in whom is all his delight. But 
still if God had given no express in- 
junction to this effect till it was pro- 
nounced from the lips of Christ, well 
might he term it, in the strictest 
sense, a ‘*new commandment.” 

But if this duty is deserving the 
prominence it holds in the New- 
Testament, perhaps some may be 
ready to inquire, why it was not ex- 
pressly enjcined in the Old Testa- 
ment. Was not the duty then as 
important as now? ‘To this [ read- 
ily answer, that ifit was as important 
in itself, yet there was not the same 
necessity of enforcing it by precept. 
Then the church were all of one na- 
tion and dwelt together in the same 
land. Under the new dispensation, 
the community of the saints was to 
be constituted of an election out of 
every nation under heaven, of all 
languages, and inhabiting every clime 
—of diverse complexion and man- 
ners, and of every rank and every 
grade of improvement. In this new 
order of things, a host of impedi- 
ments are seen to arise at once 
against the exercise of that fraternal 
affection which would naturally 
spring up, and might easily be kept 
alive, among the faithful in a_ single 
and circumscribed nation like that 
of ancient Israel. Among the most 
potent obstacles to be encountered, 
are national and sectarian antipa- 
thies—those fell destroyers of har- 
mony among the followers of Jesus, 
which have so often, even in the very 
face of his reiterated command, en- 
venomed the tongue and pointed the 
sword of brother against brother. It 
was Christ’s object, to have all his 
followers united together as one har- 
monious and “ holy nation,” or rath- 
er compacted into one inseparable 
body of which himselfis the head and 
all they the members. Who then 


can refrain from tears, when he reads 
the bloody history of Christendom— 
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the murderous wars in which Christ- 
ian brethren have been made to 
butcher each other—the members of 
the same body of Christ thrusting at 
each other the weapons of suicidal 
death. And who can fail to lament, 
and deprecate the countless other 
causes of hostility existing in the 
widespread and diversified condition, 
moral and physical, in which the 
New Testament church is placed. 
And who does not see the peculiar 
propriety of Christ’s giving his new 
commandment at the time he did, 
and his enforcing it by frequent re- 
iteration. 

Seeing then that he has given us 
this command, under the touching 
circumstances that clustered at the 
institution of the Supper of his death, 
and enforced by all the tenderness 
and the authority of his divinity 5 
who can ever forget it in his inter- 
course with his fellow members of the 
same mystical body. V. 


weer? Or we 


The New Heart. 


A SERMON, 


iizekiel, xviii. 31.—Cast away from 
you ali your transgressions where- 
by ye have transgressed ; and 
make you a new heart and a new 
spirit: for why will ye die O 
house of Israel ?. 


So ample are the provisions of the 
vospel, and so perfectly alapted are 
these provisions to the case of lost 
men,, that not one of them is under 
the necessity of perishiung. The 
wicked, however numerous and ag- 
cravated his transgressions may have 
been, if he will only confess and for- 
sake them, shall live. This is the 
tenor of that gospel, which the Lord 
Jesus came into the world to proclaim. 
Ot this interesting truth all who ac- 
knowledge the inspiration of the 
scriptures have a speculative belief ; 
a belief, which decides in their minds 
one point, viz.—that they are pris- 
oners of hope, and may be parta- 
kers of the heavenly felicity. But 
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multitudes proceed no further in re- 
ligion. They are satisfied on this 
momentous subject, for the present, 
in the assurances given in the scrip- 
tures, that provision has been made 
for their salvation, that the door of 
mercy has been opened, and that 
with God there is forgiveness. They 
hope eventually to unite in the song 
of the redeemed, because God is 
merciful. But they are spending 
their day of probation in the total 
neglect of all the provision made 
for them, as having by transgression 
fallen under the curse of the law, 
and are busily and exclusively em- 
ployed, in laying up treasures on the 
earth. Often have they been affec- 
tionately invited to come unto Christ 
and enjoy his blessing ; but they 
have never been ready to comply 
with the invitation, nor even to re- 
gard it with much interest. While 
they cherish a hope of finally escap- 
ing deserved wrath, they are con- 
scious of having, at present, no gra- 
cious affections, nor any title to prom- 
ised blessings. Some of this char- 
acter are influenced to maintain un- 


impeachable characters inthe sight 
of men, and others are grossly wick- 


ed and immoral. When told by 
some kind and faithful friend, who 
has watched for a favorable moment 
to make an appeal to their conscien- 
ces, that they must perish without 
an interest in Christ, they readily 
acknowledge it, but with great ap- 
parent insensibility. When further 
told that they are wholly alienated 
from God in their affections, and 
must possess new hearts before they 
can be personally interested in re- 
ligion, they at once admit the fact, 
but evidently consider it as furnish- 
ing them with an excuse for remain- 
ing as they are. Inclined to mis- 
understand and pervert the doc- 
trine of depravity, they are frequent- 
ly heard to afirm, and with a view 
to alleviate their guilt, that they can 
do nothing of themselves. 

Thus did the Jews, in the days of 
the prophets. They used this prov- 
erb :—‘* The fathers have eaten sour 
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grapes, andthe children’s teeth are 
set on edge.”’ This language was re. 
proachful to God, and occasioned the 
reproof recorded in the chapter con- 
taining the text. The Most High 
undertook to vindicate his own ways, 
by showing the equity of his admin- 
istration and the iniquity of the Jews, 
and of course the iniquity and _ inex- 
cusableness of all sinners who rea- 
son and feel as they did. 

After stating truths which they 
had been in the habit of grossly per- 
verting, he made the following sol- 
emn appeal to their consciences ;— 
‘**O house of Israel, are not my ways 
equal P are not your ways unequal ? 
Therefore I will judge you, O house 
of Israel, every one according to his 
ways, saith the Lord God. Repent, 
and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions ; so iniquity shall not 
be your ruin.’”’ In this connexion 
we find the interesting passage now 
to be illustrated. Cast away from 
you all your transgressions whereby 
ye have transgressed ; and make you 
anew heart und anew spirit ; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel? 

The writer is aware of having un- 
dertaken to elucidate a -passage of 
scripture which is considered to be 
of difficult interpretation, and not 
easily reconciled with other scrip- 
tures which teach the necessity of 
regeneration by the special influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit. It is con- 
ceived, however, that we need noth- 
ing but singleness of eye, or purity 
of heart, to discern their consistency. 

Most obviously there is a sense 
in which it is proper to call upon sin- 
ners to make themselves a new heart 
and a new spirits and if this truth 
can be fairly presented to their minds. 
it will show them what accumulated 
guilt they are incurring, by delay- 
ing repentance, and cherishing thei! 
vain excuses. ‘To do this will be 
attempted in the present discourse. 

That the new heart and the new 
spirit, in this passage, mean the sameé 
thing is a point which needs no proof. 
The heart and spirit of{the real Chris- 
tian is intended. When a person 
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has a new heart he is converted from 
sin to holiness. He has left the 
broad way, which leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and has chosen the strait and 
narrow way, which leadeth unto life 
eternal. He receives and welcomes 
the testimony of God, respecting the 
necessity of religion, and of a new 
course of life. His own choice has 
brought him into the kingdom of 
Christ, and illumined his prospects 
for the future world. An interesting 
moment has passed, when he made 
this choice. It was the moment of 
his new birth, or having a new heart. 
It was not a choice progressively 
made, and which might suppose him 
to be half resolved, or to be neither 
for nor against Christ; neither re- 
generated nor unregenerated. With 
respect to our moral feelings, or the 
state of our souls, no such case, ac- 
cording te the testimony of the Sav- 
iour can exist; for he stated what is 
universally true, when he said, He 
that is not with me, ts against me. 
The happy choice was made at once, 
placing the subject of it in a new 
kingdom, and influencing him to 
form anew character in the sight 
of a holy God. 

Having ascertained what is meant 
by the new heart, I proceed to show 
on what ground it is proper to call 
upon sinners to make themselves a 
new heart. 

1. We have the authority of scrip- 
ture. 

Addressing the house of Israel, by 
the mouth of the prophet, God says 
in the text—Cast away from you all 
your transgressions whereby ye have 
transgressed, and make you a new 
heart, and a new spirit. ‘The same 
duty, though not expressed in the 
same words, is abundantly inculca- 
ted in the inspired volume. Uni- 
ftormly do the Holy Scriptures ad- 
dress fallen men, as being moral 
agents, and accountable for all that 
conduct in which they are voluntary. 
And are they not voluntary in decid- 
ing whether they will honour Christ, 
oF cast reproach on him? In com- 


ing to a decision with respect to this 
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important point, they enjoy as much 
freedom as in any act of their lives. 
Has not God set life and death be- 
fore them, and called upon them to 
make their choice, in a matter of 
the highest concern? Are they not 
required to love holiness and to be 
immediately reconciled to Him 
whose right it is to rule? Are they 
not invited to believe on the Son of 
God and have eternal life? All this 
they must admit. If they would be 
candid, they must admit, that the di- 
vine requirements are all reasona- 
ble ; all perfectly calculated to pro- 
mote their happiness in this and in 
the future world ; and all such as 
come within the reach of their natu- 
ral powers and faculties. It requires 
no greater abilities to love Christ, 
and to enter decidedly into the great 
interests of his kingdom, than it does 
to reject him, and to make opposi- 
tion to this interest. Sinners have 
not even the shadow of any ground 
to speak of the divine requirements 
as unreasonable or hard. We cer- 
tainly have the authority of scrip- 
ture to show that sinners are requir- 
ed to take a new course, and to he- 
come the decided and humble fol- 
lowers of Christ. But, if they do 
this, they will have a new heart. 
They will do the very thing, which 
is enjoined upon them in the text. 
There are many passages of scrip- 
ture of the same import with the one 
under consideration. I will call the 
attention of the reader to the follow- 
ing :—**Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.”—* Turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for 
why will ye die ?”’ 

Il. God evidently makes no al- 
lowance, in his word, for the deprav- 
ity of men. 

He inculcates duty upon them, 
and entorces it, by having recourse 
to the most powerful motives and 
the most solemn appeals to their con- 
sciences, exactly as if they were not 
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depraved. Let the scriptures be 
diligently and candidly searched, 
and this important truth will appear. 
No one can question it. The de- 
pravity of men, which is evinced by 
their opposition to God and his law, 
does not furnish them with evena 
shadow of an excuse for not comply- 
ing with the divine requirements. 
It is admitted, that they are altogeth- 
er depraved, and unlike God in their 
moral character; and this is what 
fills us with such concern tor them. 
With such hearts as they possess, 
they could never be happy even in 
heaven. Neither can they be happy 
in the world. But their depravity 
is not to be found in their rational 
powers ; for these are amply sufh- 
cient for them to embrace the gospel 
and live. ‘Their depravity has its 
seat in their wills, or dispositions. 
Though they are naturally selfish, 
and entirely averse to holiness, they 
are as capable of exercising their own 
choice, as if they were sinlessly per- 
fect, and may ‘be called upon to 
choose their portion for eternity. 


Does not God thus call upon them 


in his word? Choose you, this duy, 
whom ye will serve. 

The new heart, and the new spir- 
it, wuich they are required to make 
to themselves, are, it is conceived, 
the same 
which the apostle Paul speaks in 
Gal. vi. 15,— * In Christ Jesus, nei- 
her circumcision availetb any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new crea- 
ture.” ‘This new creature, however, 
is not a new being, or a new moral 
agent, brought inio existence ; but 
the same creature, the same person, 
who has lived before. and lived in 
sin, now changed in his affections. 
Was he aneighbour? We ofcourse, 
knew him—we often conversed with 
him—we heard him express his op- 
position to divine truth,—we witness- 
ed his neglect of religion, and our 
hearts were often pained to hear him 
speak against the generation of the 
righteous. Whenany of them were 
left to wound the Christian profession, 
he seemed to be gratified, and took 
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as the new creature, of 
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pleasure in circulating, if not in mag- 


nifying, their faults. Now, this 
neighbour appears to be radically an- 
other man. He has, it is true, the 
same features, the same voice, the 
same powers of mind, the same know- 
ledge on general subjects, and he 
stands in the same relation to his fam. 
ily and friends ; but, in an Important 
sense, he is another petson, for he is 
greatly changed in his disposition 
and habits. ‘The manner of life and 
conversation which had been his 
delight, he abandons ; and heis now 
tender on religious subjects, asso- 
ciates with Christians, and is not 
heard to speak against them. . He is 
scen, not ouly in the sanctuary, but 
in the conference room and prayer- 
meeting ; he worships God in his 
house, and takes his seat at the table 
ofthe Lord. His former difficulties, 
with respect to divine truth and di- 
vine requirements, by some cause un- 
seen, have been removed. He is in- 
deed a new man; because as to the 
sources of bis happiness and the gen- 
eral bias of his mind, ‘* old things are 
done away, and all things have be- 
come new.” He has left the king- 
dom ot darkness and has become the 
willing and obedient subject of the 
prince of peace. His mind, once 
indifferent to all that could be said 
respecting the excellency of religion, 
has come to an important decision ; 
and yet he is conscious of having 
been as free and voluntary in coming 
to this decision, as ever he was in 
pursuing his sinful courses. Does 
this person, thus changed in his 
views, feelings, and habits, now think 
of excusing his former ‘neglect of 
God and of religion, from the con- 
sideration of his depravity 2? So lar 
from it that he readily condemns al! 
his former stupidity, unbelief, and 
wickedness. Having come into the 
light, he contemplates with astonish- 
ment the patience and long-suffering 
of Ged, in bearing with his vain ex- 
cuses, and not cutting him off in his 
sins. For the same reason, he sees 
no ground to justify his companions, 
whom he has left behind, for thei! 
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inattention to the overtures of mer- 
cy. 

This representation of a conver- 
sion from sin to holiness shows just 
what God requires of sinners, and 
what is necessary to be done by 
them. It hence appears, that sin- 
ners, even the chief of sinners, may 
be called upon to make themselves a 
new heart, for the same reason, that 
they may be called upon to repent, 
or to believe onthe Lord Jesus Christ. 
One involves no greater or more dif- 
ficult duty than. the other; for the 
new heart is one which mourns for 
sin, after a godly manner. Deprav- 
ed as sinners are, God _ requires 
them to ‘* cease to do evil and 
learnto do well.”? This is a most 
reasonable requirement, and that sin- 
ner who cordially complies with it, 
has the new heart in question. He 
has repented, and turned himself from 
his transgression, and, of course, has 
commenced the Christian race. 

I{i. The necessity of the work of 
the Holy Spirit turnishes sinners 
with no excuse for not turning unto 
the Lord with their whole heart. 

That sinners must be born of the 
spirit, and that all holy affections, in 
the hearts of depraved men, are 
the fruit of special divine influences, 
the scriptures explicitly teach. But 
the necessity of the work of the Ho- 
ly Spirit no more shields them from 
blame than their depravity. It isa 
lamentable fact, that all men are 
naturally inclined to ‘* forsake their 
own mercy,” ** and wrong their own 
souls ;’? and when any are convinced 
of their folly, and are disposed to 
walk in wisdom’s ways, it Is Invari- 
ably the fruit of that teaching which 
isfrom above. ‘They are made wil- 
ling to walk with God, in the day of 
his power. But does that obstinacy 
which nothing but the power of God 
can overcome furnish them with an 
excuse P Does it lessen their obli- 
gation to be wise, or render it Im- 
proper to call upon them earnestly 
and unceasingly to choose the good 
part, which is freely offered to them 
without money and without price ? 


” 
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None of these things will be affirmed 
by any rational and candid person. 
Yet many sinners, of good under- 
standing, sober habits, and extensive 
reading, and whose religious privile- 
ges, from their early years, have 
been distinguishingly great, suffer 
tnemselves to be strangely blinded, 
with respect to this important point. 
When the necessity of regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, is plainly preach- 
ed, they admit the doctrine as true, 
but criminally shield themselves from 
blame under it. They apparently 
feel no obligation to take one step 
forward, nor are their mind simpress- 
ed with a sense of guilt for their 
present neglect of complying with 
the terms of the gospel. They ex- 
cuse themselves for not becoming 
immediately the disciples of Christ, 
which is often urged upon them as 
their duty and privilege, because 


they must first have new hearts, or _ 


be renewed by the Holy Spirit. But 
does God, in his word, excuse them 
on this ground Pp ‘They are entreat- 
ed to search the scriptures with re- 
ference to this point, in which they 
are so deeply interested. Let them 
niark the place,if they can find one, 
in which God excuses their impeni- 
tence onthe ground that they must 
be born of the Holy Spirit. Let 
this point be decided in their minds, 
as itis in the scriptures, and they will 
see themselves deprived of one of 
their strong-holds. 

Sinners have their province, as ra- 
tional and accountable creatures, and 
God has his province, as the all-wise 
Governor of the universe. They 
have their work, and God _ has his. 
They are not called upon to perform 
any part.of his work ; but that work, 
and that only, which is clearly with- 
in the extent of their natural powers 
and faculties—viz. ‘* to cease to do 
evil,” to repent ot their sins, and to 
believe .on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They are called upon to act ration- 
ally, to be wise as candidates for 
immortal existence, and to choose 
the good part, which they may have 
onthe lowest terms conceivable, only 
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for accepting it. Instead, then, of 
spending their dear-bought time, in 
perverting the scriptures, excusing 
their impenitence and replying a- 
gainst God, let them confess and for- 
sake their sins, and they will obtain 
mercy. 

fo the subject which has furnish- 
ad the theme of this discourse, much 
importance is attached, and it has 
now been discussed ina familiar and 
practical way, with a view that all 
who are delaying repentance and 
cherishing their vain excuses, may 
see what aggravated guilt they are 
incurring. It has been selected with 
particular reference to that class of 
persons who acknowledge the im- 
portance of religion, whose moral 
characters are unblemished, and who 
promptly defend what are denomina- 
ted orthodox sentiments, and yet so 
apprehend these sentiments, as to 
shield themselves from blame. Of 
this classthere are many whose situ- 
ation is truly interesting, and I may 
add, alarming. Some of them, as 
to their religious views, stand just 
where they did many years ago. 
They have lived without making 
any progress in their convictions of 
truth, or becoming avy more anxious 
about a future world. Notwithstand- 
ing allthey have read and heard on 
the subject of religion, their minds 
appear not to be impressed with a 
view of the ample provisions of the 
gospel, nor of their immense obliga- 
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tions to Him who died for them, nox 
of the increasing guilt and hazard 
they are incurring. They stumble 
at divine truth, and find a ‘cloak for 
their sins,”’ when the Saviour assures 
them there is none. 

Your case, my friends, I have pre- 
sented to your serious consideration, 
to arouse you,,if possible, from your 
spiritual slumbers, and to excite you 
to have compassion on your souls. 
You might be more useful and more 
happy in the world than you now are, 
and have far better prospects for an- 
other world than you now dare in- 
dulge. While you are delaying the 
proper business of life, and what 
ought to be deemed your greatest 
work, your years are rolling away 
and eternity is approaching. Let 
me then address you in the language 
of the poet :— 


‘* Attend the offer’d grace to-day, 
Nor lose the blessing by delay.’’ 


The friends of Zion rejoice and 
give thanks to God, that he has, with- 
in a few years, brought into his king- 
dom so many in younger life, who 
have voluntarily enlisted under the 
banner ofthe cross and who may be 
active in his cause, when the fathers 
shall have fallen asleep. God grant, 
that in this interesting day, many 
more may be converted to the stand- 
ard of the Redeemer, and _ share in 
the labour and joy of building up his 
kingdom. 








IMiscellaneous, 


For the Christian Spectator. 


ZUINGLE. 


It was on one ofthe finest morn- 
ings in May, that I left the summit of 
Mout Albis, from which a great part 
of the Lake of Zurich, and many of 
the villages which adorn its banks 
may be discerned, and took a foot 
path which led across to the Lake 


of Imensee. I was journeying to- 


wards Lucerne, amidst all the signs 
of freedom and prosperty, on the 
same road which the Zurichers once 
traversed with Zuingle, as their Pas- 
tor, when their religious and civil 
privileges were attacked by the in- 
habitants of the neighboring Catho- 
lic Cantons. I, a lone stranger from 
another hemisphere, was passing over 
the same road which the men of 
arms then travelled; and with my 
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heart filled with admiration of the pi- 
ety and heroism of the Reformer of 
Switzerland; came to the place of his 
martyrdom. The little chapel, er- 
ected to mark this memorable spot, 
is situated amidst embosoming hills, 
—far removed from any habitation 
of man and immediately upon the 
winding road-side. It is an edifice 
of a rude construction, such as befits 
its purpose and the character of 
most of its visitants, and is a becom- 
ing expression of affectionate remem- 
brance from the inhabitants of this 
Canton. They ought to enshrine in 
their hearts the memory of Aim who 
first stemmed the torrent of Papal 
domination,—who first held the lamp 
of truth up to the idols of wood and 
silver, and by this simple but cour- 
ageous process, demonstrated that 
they were deities which could not 
profit,—who first drew aside the veil 
that covered the shrine of the Vir- 
cin, and showed that its outline and 
colouring were all the work of man. 
Shall we not admire his courage the 
more, because like Albert of Under- 
walden, he broke the embattled hosts 
of the enemies of truth by receiving 
their spears into his bosom? Al- 
though he perished not by chain and 
faggot, his death only wants the form 
of martyrdom, and his blood has been 
the seed of the Church. 

Whoever reads the following nar- 
rative must reflect how much cour- 
age, physical and moral, it needed in 
the son ofa humble Swiss peasant to 
oppose himself to the head of the 
fainily of Medici and Master of Rome; 
aud toresist the influence of surround- 
ing prejudices and of affections nour- 
ished in the connexions of the house- 
hold and the Church. How much 
disinterestedness did it require in a 
priest to divest himself of garments 
consecrated by the superstitious sanc- 
i ity of centuries, to clothe himself on- 
ly in the vestments of reason and of 
truth. The more intimately such a 
character is examined the more in- 
teresting does itappear. A visit to 


‘he scene of Zuingle’s death at Cap- 
pel. has given a local association to 
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the moral and religious influence of 


his name. The ensuing abstract of 
his history is drawn from a volume 
eutitled ‘* Vie d’Ulrich Zwingle, Re- 
formateur de la Swiss; par M. J. 
G. Hess.” M. B. 


Ulrich Zuingle was born on the ist 
of January 1484, in Wildhaus, a vil- 
lage of the county of Fockenbourg in 
Switzerland. Elevated mountains, 
narrow valleys covered with forests 
and pastures, occupy all the surface 
of this little territory, whose prin- 
cipal riches consist in pumerous 
herds. 

The father of Zuingle was only a 
simple peasant; who, however, liv- 
ed in comfort and consideration, hav- 
ing had confided to him by his fel- 
low citizens, the chief place in the 
magistracies of his district. He de- 
termined to consecrate his son to the 
Church, and to give him the means 
of solid instruction. He was sent 
first to Bale and afterwards to Berne : 
where in the classical authors, he 
found those models of eloquence and 
poetry, by the study of which, he 
prepared himself for the future ex- 
pression of his opinions, and for the 
supremacy which he acquired over 
the thinkers of his age. No exercise 
is more suliable to enlarge and 
strengthen the opening faculties than 
the well directed study of the dead 
languages. ‘The continual applica- 
tion of the rules excites the inces- 
sant attention of the scholar, while 
the necessity of clothing the ideas of 
others in language more or less ele- 
gant or energetic, as the subject may 
demand, exercises at once the taste 
and judgment, without fatiguing the 
young mind by an effort beyond its 
power. 

It is never to be forgotten how 
much the cause of reformation was 
forwarded by the classical attain- 
ments of its leaders. Erasmus, who 
though always a professed Romanist, 
did much to shake the fabric of super- 
stition, owed as much of his influ- 
ence tothe style in which he wrote 
as to the opinions he expressed. 
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Melancthon upheld the cause of Lu- 
ther in a way which proved that he 
had drunk at the very fountain of po- 
lite learning s;—and Calvin publish- 
ed his views of truth in such elegant 
latinity, as to rival the school of Bem- 
bo in correctness and excel it in 
force. 

Daring Zuingle’s residence at 
Berne the Dominicans exercised great 
influence in that city, and were anx- 
ious to obtain his consent to live in 
their convent and afterwards enter 
upon his noviciate in their order. 


His father, however, disapproved of 


the measure ; he feared irrevocable 
engagements entered into in early 
youth, and to break up this connex- 
ion, sent his son to the celebrated 
University of Vienna for two years. 
Afterwards, though a stranger and 
scarcely eighteen years of age, he 
obtained the place of Regent or Tu- 
tor at Bale; which was then as since, 
a famous seat of letters. He lived 
four years here when the Commune 
of Giaris, the chief place in the Can- 
ton of that name chose him for its 
Pastor. To acquit himself worthily 


of the ministry which was confided to 


him, Zuingle thought a more pro- 
found and extended plan of study ne- 
cessary than that which was pursued 


in the Universities of that age. The 
assiduous reading of the New Testa- 
ment preceded all his researches- ‘l'o 
render himself more familiar with 
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church, but declared the truths of the 
gospel in their most pratical form, 
The clergy at this time were deplo- 
rably ignorant. A cotemporary wri- 
ter relates that in a synod composed 
of Rural Deans of the Helvetic 
church there were only three, who 
had read the Bible; the rest ac- 
knowledged that they were scarcely 
acquainted with the New Testament. 
As yei Guingle could not be accused 
of hevesy ; but these ecclesiastics re- 
proached him witb being silent upon 
most important matters; that in his 
panegyricks of the saints he spoke 
more of their virtues than their mira- 
cles—that he did not insist upon the 
necessity of fasts and pilgrimages, 
and that he attached little inpor- 
tance to images and relics. ‘That 
their accusations were not attended 
with serious consequences, is to be 
attributed to the spirit of independ- 
ence which reigned among these 
mountaineers. <A priest with them 
did not cease to be a citizen—any 
violent measure against Zuingle, 
without the intervention of the secu- 
lar authority, would have been an 
infraction of their liberty. The at- 
tachment of his parishioners too was 
a powertul protection to the future 
relormer. He was afterwards re- 
moved to the abbey of Einsiedeln—- 
where he became acquainted among 
others, with Leo Juda, the author ot 


a German translation of the Bible. 
and his faithful and intrepid friend and 
companion. This abbey which is 
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the Epistles of St. Paul, he copied 
the Greek text with his own hand ; 
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adding on the margin many notes 
from the Faihers of the church, as 


situated ina valley of the Canton of 
Schwitz, was oneof the richest which 


well as his own observations, which 
interesting manuscript still exists in 
the public library at Zurich. 

During the ten years of his abode 
in Glaris, he studied all the fathers 


superstition had endowed with the 
power of working miracles, and up- 
on which all the neighbouring Can- 
tons lavished their gold-—and here 
was opened to Zuingle the greatest 
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of the church and all the writers of 
the dark ages, for, says he ‘“‘in the 
midst of a field covered with in- 
wholesome plants, some health-giy- 
ing herb, may be found.” He here 
read among others, the writings of 
Wickliffe and Huss. In his preach- 
ing at this period, he did not direct- 
ly attack the abuses of the Romish 


excitements to cupidity, if his soul 
had been base enough to exchange 
the light he was gaining for this 
world’s wealth. He had alread} 
been sent as chaplain with the Swiss 
army into Lombay, and received sig- 
nal honours on his return. 

The abbey took its rise in the 9th 
century, when a monk constructed in 
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the midst of a region called for its 
gloominess, the Black Forest—an 
hermitage and chapel. He lived 
here twenty six years—amidst aus- 
terities of the highest devotion— 
when he was assassinated by some 
robbers who were discovered, as 
the legend runs, in the most miracu- 
lous manner. Two ravens bdelong- 
ing to the hermit, and his only socie- 
ty, pursued the murderers to Zurich, 
and by their ominous croaking led 
to their apprehension and conviction. 
Soon achurch was added to the an- 
cient chapel, and when this was to 
be consecrated—lo! another miracle. 
The Bishop of Constance, the Abbot 
of St. Gall, and many others of the 
neighbouring prelates being assem- 
bled for this service, three times a 
voice was heard—‘‘ cease, brother, 
the chapel is already divinely conse- 
crated’’—Cessa, Cessa, frater, divin- 
itus Capella consecrata est. Many 
pontifical bulls grant to the church 
of Einsiedeln a day of festival, with 
plenary indulgence for all sins, even 
those, absolution for which is usually 
reserved for the apostolical chair, and 
this special grace yet, in our day, in 
this 1824, draws thither a number of 
pilgrims from the Catholic Cantons, 
from Suabia Alsace, and Lorraine. 
While Zuingle was here, the ab- 
bey was under the direction of The- 
obald, baron of Geroldsdeck, of a 
noble family in the country—whose 


education had fitted him more for: 


war than for ecclesiastical business. 
But he loved letters and sought for 
the instruction that he was without. 
He collected learned Churchmen 
from every quarter, and endeavour- 
ed to make the monastery an asylum 
for men devoted to study. Erasmus 
was at this time at Basle publishing 
The Fathers of the Church, by which 
Zuingle was profited, and also by 
the works of Reuchlin, who was 
then reviving the study of the He- 
brew in Germany. 

Zuingle obtained so much influ- 
ence with the administrator of the 
abbey, as led to some important re- 
form. He made him perceive that 
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the worship given to the inanimate 
remains of martyrs and saints was 
contrary tothe spirit of Christianity, 
and that there was great danger in 
the belief that pardon of sin could 
be purchased by external observan- 
ces, and the payment of gold. Theo- 
bald ordered the inscription over 
the entrance of the abbey to be ef- 
faced——-which was.—*‘‘ Here may be 
obtained plenary remission of all 
sins, both from the crime and the 
punishment.”’ 


Hic est plena remissio omnium pecca- 
torum a culpa et poena. 
And further ordered the relics to 


be buried, which had been the ob- 
ject of the superstitious devotion of 
the pilgrims. Into a neighboring 
nunnery which was under his direc- 
tion, he introduced some changes— 
ordered the New Testament to be 
read in German, and allowed those 
who wished to return to the world, to 
depart in peace. 

Upon the festival of the angelic 
consecration, Zuingle delivered to a 
crowd of pilgrims a very bold and 
energetic sermon against the super- 
stition of the age. Notwithstanding 
he received from Leo the X. at this 
time a mark of peculiar regard which 
that politic Pontiff thought would 
secure his devotion to the papal see. 
He was saon after invited to Zurich, 
and exchanged the delightful society 
of his friends and the learned leasure 
of his retreat for the enlarged means 
of usefulness in this important city. 

Immediately after his installation 
at Zurich, Zuingle announced that he 
would explain successively the books 
of the New Testament, instead of 
confining himself tothe Sunday lessons 
which the usage of the church pre- 
scribed. It was on the first of Jan- 
uary 1519, the day in which he en- 
tered on his 35th year, that he preach- 
ed his first sermon inthis new man- 
ner. Its novelty, simplicity, and 
force, attracted a large audience ; and 
all bore testimony to the zeal and 
faithfulness of their pastor. By the 


bright two edged sword of the spirit, 


which is the word of God, he resist- 
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ed the attempt of Bernardin Sam- 
son, a Franciscan monk, who came 
to Zurich to levy money for the sov- 
reign pontiff. In this resistance, he 
was countenanced by his spiritual 
superior, the Bishop of Constance, 
who thought his authority defied be- 
cause his consent had not been asked 
before the priest commenced the sale 
of indulgencies within the diocess. 
But Zuingle did not confine himself 
to the exhibition of the ecclesiastical ir- 
regularity of the proceeding—he pro- 
ved the monstrous absurdity and im- 
moral tendency of the doctrine that 
gold covid bea conimutative for crime. 

At this period a great change 
manifestly impended over the world, 
The invention of the art of printing, 
the fall of Constantinople, and the 
discovery of America, prepared the 
nations of Europe for great moral 
and political revolutions. The state 
of the public mind in Switzerland 
was not less on the alert than else- 
where, to watch the waxing and the 
wane of the dominant influences: 
for although the little cantons were 
hemmed in by the mighty Alps, yet 
the brave Swiss were invited at one 
time by the dukes of Lombardy, and 
then by Austria, or the pope, or the 
kings of France, to take part in their 
quarrels. 

Our reformer distinguished himself 
for prospective wisdom in advising 
against too intimate an alliance with 
Francis l. He upheld the cause of 
neutrality in opposition to the wish- 
es of the king of France, the king 
of Spain, and the pope: and thus 
excited the hostility of the other can- 
tons against Zurich—a war out of 
their own territories always bringing 
booty to the Swiss—and thus com- 
menced a hostility, to which in the 
end he owed the loss of his life.— 
In the mean while, the canton of 
Schwitz, which bad declined this 
christian counsel, lost the flower of 
its youth on the plains of Pavia, and 
upon the return of their disheartened 
troops from the routed imperial ar- 
my, Zuingle addressed them upon 
the importance of renouncing these 
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foreign leagues and avoiding the im- 
morality and impiety consequent up- 
on familiarity with the camp. We 
have not room to transcribe this ve- 
ry Sloquest address, which may be 
found in the first volume ef his works. 
and for which he received the thanks 
of the inhabitants of the canton. 

As to his ministerial labours at this 
time, we may learn them from his 
own words. 

*“ At my arrival at Zurich, I com- 
menced explaining the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mathew. I added to it 
the explanation of the Acts of the 
apostles, to show to my hearers how 
the gospel was spread. Thence | 
passed to the first epistle of St. Paul 
to ‘Timothy, which contains, as we 
may say, the rule of the conduct of a 
true christian. Having perceived 
that false teachers taught some er- 
rors relative to the doctrine of faith, 
I interpreted the epistle to the Gal- 
lations; aud this | followed with an 
explanation of the two epistles of St. 
Peter, to prove to the defamers of St. 
Paul that the same spirit animated 
the two apostles. Inthe end [ reach- 
ed the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
makes known in all its extent the 
benefit of the mission of Jesus 
Christ. In my sermons, I have not 
used curious terms, or dexterous “ 
sinuations or captious arguments 3 | 
is by the most simple language that 
have endeavoured to open the eyes of 
every one to look upen his own sore so 
as Jesus has given us the example.” 

This preaching had such success 
that in 1522, some individuals broke 
through the rules of Lent without a 
dispensation. ‘They were denounc- 
ed to the magistrate and cast into 
prison. Zuingle undertook their de- 
fence, and published a treatise on ‘the 
observation of Lent’? He proves 
from the New Testament, that the 
nature of food is a thing indifferent, 
and that all days are equally holy 
fora christian. From the author- 
ity of the Fathers of the church 
too, he demonstrates the uselessness 
of such abstinence; and he asserts 
that the doctrine was created at Rome 
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to be a source. of revenue. ‘This 
work, the first which he printed, 
ereatly excited his adversaries ; who 
represented to the Bishop of Con- 
«tance the necessity of opposing the 
innovations which threatened to un- 
dermine his Episcopal authority. 
The rapid progress of the opinions 
of Luther in Germany made it to be 
feared that the flame «vould commu - 
‘nicate itselfto Switzerland. Thus a- 
roused,the bishopaddressed the priests 
and laymen of his diocess, in gen- 
eral terms deploring the dissenstons 
caused by some turbulent sptrits and 
exhorting his flock not to separate 
from the church. At the same time, 
he wrote to the Council at Zurich, 
that they should not permit ancient 
usayes to be disallowed or publickly 
discredited. Without naming Zuin- 
gle, he pointed bim out so that it 
was impossible to mistake; but the 
dait missed its aim. The Council 
returned no other answer but a pray- 
er that the bishop would convene an 
assembly of prelates and theologi- 
ans to examine into the true source 
of the dissenisons. ‘This answer 
did not satisfy the bishop ; he desired 
silence, not examination, and there- 
fore wrote to the chapter to which 
Zuingle particularly belonged, calling 
the new doctrine, ‘* detestable poi- 
sow’’—which involved the perdition 
of the soul—and showing how danger- 
ous those new opinions must be which 
were condemned by the emperor aud 
the pepe. 

Luingle did not pretend to dissem- 
ble that this letter was written against 
him. In consequence of it, he asked 
of the chapter permission to answer, 
and composed a treatise ‘in which he 
proves that ‘‘ the gospel alone is the 
undeniable authority, to which we 
must have recourse when we would 
terminate all uncertainty and decide 
all disputes; and that the decisions 
of the church are only obligatory 
when they are founded upon the 
gospel.”’ 

This was the single glorious point 
about which all the reformers, like 
orbs of light in their several spheres, 
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did move —this was the sun in the 
systems of Wickliff and Luther and 
ZLuingle and Calvin—it was like the 
application of the law of gravity to 
the theories of the old astronomers 
and the science of earth and heavens ; 
it at once dissipated all the darkness 
which had ruled for ten centuries, 
and exhibited the position which our 
world occupies in reference to Him 
who is the Light of the Gentiles and 
the Glory of Israel. 

Better acquainted with the temper 
of the sword than with the touch of the 
crosier, the bishop proceeded to 
cast into prison a pastor of one of the 
villages near Baden, upon charge of 
heresy, which was the first example 
of such persecution in Switzerland. 
Zuingle foreseeing that in the end 
the appeal would be tothe civil arm, 
in his own name and in that of his 
friends, addressed to the chiefs of the 
Cantons an exposition of their doc- 
trine,and joined thereto a supplication 
that they would leave free the preach- 
ing of the gospel. He shows the 
immorality of the clergy, arising 
principally trom the celibacy of the 
priests, and declares that they are no 
longer to be honored than while they 
are exaniples of the doctrine of 
Christ. At the same time, he pub- 
lished a request that the bishop of 
Constance should put himself at the 
head of the reformers and permit 
that that ** should be demolished 
with prudence and precaution which 
had been built qp with temerity.” 
‘Luingle signed’ these two documents 
in concert with nine of his friends ; 
a high evidence of courage—when in 
the whole of Switzerland, the cause 
of reformation had but a few timid 
friends, while all around were pow- 
erful enemies. Leo. X. had declared 
the forty-one propositions of Luther 
heretical, and had condemned his 
writings to the flames and himself to 
the pain of excommunication ; Charles 
V. had put him under the ban of 
the empire, and the zea! he exhibit- 
ed for the maintainance of the Pon- 
tifical authority left ‘ittle tv be hoped 
for from imperial clemency. 
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But Zuingle’s boldness was amply 
repaid ; for a public colloquy was 
held under the authority of the ma- 
gistrates of the canton, at which all 
the clergy and the representative of 
the bishop of Constance and a great 
number of spectators were assem- 
bled, when the chief topics in dispute 
were discussed, and the opinions 
which were afterwards styled Pro- 
testant triumphantly maintained. 
The same day, the council of two 
hundred decided that ‘ Zuingle had 
neither been convinced of heresy nor 
refuted,—that he should continue to 
preach the gospel as_ heretofore, 
and that the pastors of Zurich and 
its territory should rest their preach- 
ing only upon the Holy Scripture, and 
that the two parties should abstain 
from all personal injury.” 

The grand vicar of the diocess 
of Constance complained of this de- 
cree, representing that the scripture 
was often susceptible of two interpret- 
ations, and that a judge was needed 
to decide between them. ‘To which 
Zuingle replied ‘‘ that the scripture 


explains itself and has no need of an 


interpreter. If we misunderstand it, 
we read it wrong. It is always in 
agreement with itself; and the spir- 
it of God acts so powerfully in it that 
all readers can find the truth there, 
if they search for it with an humble 
and sincere heart. Thanks to the in- 
vention of printing, the holy books 
now are within the reach of all chris- 
tians, and!I exhort the ecclesiastics 
assembled here to study them inces- 
santly. Thus will they learn to 

reach Christianity, such as the 
Tastes and the Apostles have 
deliveredtous. As for the Fathers of 
the Church, I censure none who 
read, or who cite them in the pulpit, 
in those things in which they are 
conformed to the Gospel, and with- 
out considering them as infallible 
authority.” 

The firm and sweet simplicity 
with which our Reformer conducted 
himself upon this great occasion, in- 
spired veneration for him in all be- 
holders; and his eloquence and 
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knowledge vanquished many who 
had hitherto fluctuated between the 
two parties. The silence of his ad- 
versaries being the tacit confession 
of their weakness, the number of his 
friends rapidly multiplied through 
all classes of society. 

His next work is entitled, “‘ The 
Judgment of God against Images.” 
It produced a second public disputa- 
tion to which all the clergy of the 
territory of Zurich and all the laity 
were invited ; as also the bishops of 
Constance, of Coira, and of Basle, 
with the university there, and the 
deputies of the allied cantons. More 
than nine hundred persons were as- 
sembled. Zuingle and Leo Juda 
were to answer all who defended the 
worship of images and the celebra- 
tion of mass as a sacrifice. The 
colloquy lasted three days, during 
which, the Reformers had tull scope 
to develop their opinions, and gain- 
ed a victory not less distinguished 
than the preceding. At this time, 
however, one of the adherents of 
Zuingle, named Hottinger, was tak- 
en in Baden and carried before the 
deputies of the seven cantons in Lu- 
cerne, and condemned to be decapi- 
tated; and was subsequently execu- 
ted, in spite of the pressing interces- 
sion of the Senate of Zurich, who 
were much incensed by the flagrant 
injustice of this murder. Hottinger 
was the first who died for the faith 
in Switzerland, and he exhibited the 
serenity and courage of the first 
martyrs—he implored the pardon of 
God for his judges, and that their 
eyes might be opened to the truth. 

The public authorities at Zurich at 
length determined to reform the reli- 
gion of the canton, abolish the wor- 
ship of images and service of the 
mass, and restore Christianity to the 
simplicity of its primitive model. 
This course roused great discontent 
in the neighboring cantons, where 
the principles of the reformation had 
not spread. They presently com- 
menced their acts of violence, seized 
by force the pastor of the village of 
Stein, a friend of Zuingle’s, in con- 
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tempt of the existing laws, and thus 
provoked deeds of resistance and re- 
venge, which brought on a train of 
bloodshed and misery. In the end 
such was the manifest depravity and 
immorality of the clergy, that these 
cantons——Berne, Lucerne, Uri, 
Schweitz, Underwalden, Zoug, 
Glaris, Fribourg, aud Soleure—uni- 
ted in a diet to procure a partial re- 
form. This diet led to a_ great 
change in the canton of Berne, which 
embraced the opinions of Zuingle. 
In proportion as their ranks thinned 
did the vengeful spirit of the Catho- 
lics rise, until they resolved to enter 
the fortress of the reformation, sword 
in hand, and silence those whom 
they knew death alone could silence. 
The war was brought about the 
sooner by some rash acts of policy, 
which the senates of Zurich and 
Berne resolved on, in oppusition to 
the advice of our reformer; and he 
was soon to be called to the sad of- 
fice of sustaining the fainting spirit 
of his beloved town, and encouraging 
his fellow citizens in deadly deeds 
for self preservation. Upon the 
near advance of the enemy, to within 
three leagues of Zurich, at Cappel, 
Zuingle being appointed by the sen- 
ate, did not shrink from accompany- 
ing the troops as friend and chap- 
lain; and he excited them to enthu- 
siasm by the consideration of their 
faith, which was endangered. But 
the numbers were vastly unequal, 
and the battle was lost. In the 
early part of the action Zuingle re- 
ceived his death-wound. Some 
Catholic soldiers discovering him in 
the aet of prayer as he was dying, 
called upon him to recommend his 
soul to the Virgin, and upon his re- 
fusal, pierced him with a sword. 
The next day his body was found 
and exposed to the observation of 
the army, and was afterwards burnt, 
and the ashes scattered to the winds. 
Thus perished on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1531, in the 47th year of his 
age, all that was mortal-of Ulrich 
Zuingle. So much is this earth on 





the very contines of hell and heaven, 
that he passed instantly from the 
scene of demoniacal uproar and 
murder into the repose and ecstacy 
which they acquire who are “ faithful 
unto death.” 





For the Christian Spectator. 


On setthng Ministers for a limited 
tzme. 


In perusing Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, I find the historian attribu- 
ting much of the success of Method- 
ism, to the practice of ministerial 
rotation. Probably the Methodist 
preachers change their places of 
labor too often. Such frequent re- 
movals must be unfavorable to study. 
They destroy a motive to exertion, 
arising from present necessity. <A 
minister who has a dozen or two of 
sermons has a stock for his life. As 
these sermons would probably all 
be composed upon the great truths of 
religion, the people would have only 
general views of Christian doctrine 
presented to them. This constant 
itinerancy likewise prevents a man 
from forming an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the workings of the heart. 
He may see several characters, in 
different states, but he has no oppor- 
tunity to witness the progress of dis- 
ease, or of cure, through its various 
stages, in an individual. The cir- 
cuit rider does not remain long 
enough in one place to become per- 
sonally attached to his flock. Nor 
can he know so much of the com- 
forts, or be conversant with the du- 
ties of home. Those kind and gen- 
tle affections, which were 

‘¢ made to temper man,” 
have no fair opportunity to exert 
their softening influence on him. His 
character, however excellent, is im- 
perfect, for all his affections are not 
employed. He may be a good man 
in general, a good preacher, a faith- 
ful watchman, but he can hardly be 
the kind shephere, to lead the flock 
with fhe tender care of a father, or 
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carry the young in his arms like a 
mother. He knows little of the 
feelings of neighbor, friend, husband, 
father. Nor can he enter into the 
spirit of these relations, so as to 
sympathize with the afflicted, or ad- 
vise the doubting. 

But, allowing that the Methodist 
system of rotation is liable to these 
and other objections 5; it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the Consrega- 
tional practice of settling ministers 
for life is free from objections, or is 
the best mode that can be devised. 
The farthest from wrong is not al- 
ways right. The path of prudence 
is commonly a middle road. A few 
thoughts are offered on the subject 
of limited settlements, rather as 
things to be considered, for the pur- 
pose of exciting inquiry, than as the 
result of established opinions. 

Suppose it were the practice of 
our churches to have their ministers 
settled for ten years. The follow- 
ing, among other, advantages might 
follow : 


1. It would tend to prevent many of 


the disputes and controversies which 
now convulse our societies, whenever 
a part of the people become dissatis- 
fied with their minister. Under the 
present system, al/ who wish for a 
change, are ready to join any party, 
in order to accomplish their object. 
When the spirit of disaffection runs 
high, it infects with madness even 
the most sober minds. They know 
that unless the tide is taken at its 
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rial connexion is a rope of straw, 
whenever ezther party is determined 
to break it. Whatever success min- 
isters may have had in _ preserving 
peace with their people, in former 
times, when public feeling was dif- 
ferent in regard to’ settling and un- 
settling ministers, | believe there 
have been but few cases in the last 
ten years, in which prevailing dis- 
content in a society has been effec- 
tually allayed. The times are 
changed. 

2. The preaching of ministers 
would have more effect. I believe it 
is generally admitted among us, that 
the word of God, faithtully preached, 
and powerfully applied to the hearts 
and consciences of men, by a regular 
ministry, is the principal insrrument 
of extending the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Setting aside the influence of 
mere novelty, though that is not so 
small as to be unworthy of notice, an 
occasional change of ministers is de- 
sirable, from the great difference in 
the minds of men. From their con- 
stitution, circumstances, education, 
habits, and modes of thinking, the 
ways of access to their hearts and 
consciences are widely diverse. I be- 
lieve the experience of every minis- 
ter who preaches to the conscience, 
will support the opinion that there 
are individuals in his congregation, 
who will not be reached at all by his 
mode of exhibiting divine truth. 
Yeti it may be, that another man 
shall penetrate into the secret re- 


cesses of their souls, and foree them 
to cry out, ** What shall [ do to be 
saved ?” ‘his idea may be illustra- 
ted by such acase as this; and I 
do uot believe it is an insupposable 


flood, they cannot expect to be rid 
of their minister, until it is done in 
the ordinary course of nature, by 
death. But in the case supposed, 
when the time for the connexion to 
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be dissolved is certain, unless the 
breach were flagrant and intolerable, 
prudent men would rather wait a 
few years than endure the trouble 
and anxiety of parochial controversy. 
Nor can the case, on the other hand, 
be compared to that of husband and 
wife. That is truly an indissaluble 
union: therefore the parties must 
bear and forbear. But every day’s 
experience shows that the ministe. 


A minister, who has 
been laboring many years among a 
people, with little apparent success, 
either gives up his people as hope- 
less, or is dismissed by them as use- 
less, He goes to labor in another 
field,and his place is supplied by a la- 
borer of different powers. Now, if the 


preaching of both should, in a short 


time be followed by a revival of 
religion, who would not say there 
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was a reason for this in their mode of 
preaching. 

_ Nor does it help the matter to say, 
‘It is every minister’s duty’ ‘* to di- 
vide the word of truth aright, giving 
to every one his portion.” The 
minds of ministers are as diverse as 
those of hearers. ‘They may labor 
faithfully, each to the best of his abil- 
ities, and still fail of accomplishing 
the end of their labors, the salvation 
of all the souls they address. The 
man of gentle, placid temper, can- 
not give to the terrors of the violated 
law the overwhelming energy of the 
‘sons of thunder.’’? The ardent and 
enthusiastic cannot cope with subtle 
minded sinners, like the profound 
and philosophic. The impetuous 
Peter breaks down the stubborn un- 
belief of the Jews, and the discrimi- 
nating Pau} exposes the vain sophis- 
try of the Greeks: while the meek 
and affectionate John rebukes, en- 
courages, and instructs the whole. 

If a minister is really faithful, to 
the very extent of his powers, it is 
probable that, in about the time spe- 
cified, he will have accomplished 
more good among his people, than 
he can expect todo in any succeeding 
ten years. Those whom he has not 
reached, are those whom his preach- 
ing will not be likely to reach. Yet 
they are not therefore to be given up 
as hopeless. Neither is the minister 
toremain idle. He is better qualifi- 
ed than before, to labor with effect, in 
another, and perhaps a wider field, 
as God shall open to him a door of 
usefulness. 

3. The other labors of the minister 
would be more effectual, because they 
would be more faithful. A man who 
is settled for a limited time will be 
likely tosay and do many things, cal- 
culated to awaken the conscience, 
und amend the character, which he 
would not, if restrained by the fear 
of offending those with whom he is 
united tor life. The things which 
he should say and do would likewise 
come with more effect during the 
lirst few years than afterwards. The 
methods of awakening adopted by a 
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“highly favored servant of God,” 
who has been instrumental in convert- 
ing sinners, would lose their efficacy 
by being repeated among the same 
people, twenty, thirty, or forty years. 

4. Ministers would preach better. 
The good old man, who proved that 
he could preach as well as he did for- 
ty years ago, by preaching over his 
old sermons, did as well as if he had 
only given his old ideas ina cifferent 
dress. No man can Know every 
thing: least of all, can a man en- 
gaged in the duties of a parish minis- 
ter. Therefore it becomes a young 
man, at the beginning of his labors, 
in a place where he hopes and expects 
to labor all his days, to be somewhat 
prudent of the little stock of kaow- 
ledge which he has gained in his pre- 
paratory studies, Jest he should too 
soon become exhausted. Do we not, 
in fact, find that most preachers, af- 
ter a number of years, fall into a kind 
of beaten track of sermonizing ? But 
take such aman away from his place 
and sct him in a new sphere, and if 
he has the heart of a man in him, he 
will begin anew his work of instruc- 
tion, with all the resources of his past 
attainments. 

5, Ministers would have additional 
motives to exertion. The complaint 
is often made, that when a young 


» 


man has got himself comfortably set- 
tled, he feels as if the great business 
of his life was accomplished, and he 
has nothing todo but to be prudent, 
and circumspect, and discharge, with 
a good degree of diligence, the du- 
ties of his office, in their ordinary rou- 


tine. And it is not impossible, there 
may have been a reason for this 
complaint. Human nature is such, 


that itis difficult to bring the mind 
tothe very top of effort, without a 
present, urgent, personal object. But 
the man who is settled for life has not 
such an object. FT donot mean that 


he has not continually a great object, 
the salvation of souls; butit is not 
easy to bring that object before the 
mind, at particular times, so as to 
produce an exertion of our faculties 
to their utmost pitch. 


But on the 
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_ plan suggested, the minister would 


know, thatin ashort time he should 
be again thrown upon himself, to 
stand or fall by his own resources, 
tosink or rise, by his own merits. 
By the present system, he wings his 
way, by asingle flight, to a given 


point, andthere he rests. He feels . 


now as if he should be sustained in 
his elevation by extraneous aid, and 
he has no hope of rising higher, at 
any rate. His wings are now use- 
less. But take away the perch on 
which he rests, and leave him to 
balance himself in mid-heaven, and 
you willfind him under the necessi- 
ty of using continual efforts to sustain 
himself on his wings ; and these ef- 
forts will, in their proper tendency, 
afford continual accessions of 
strength, and skill, and courage, and 
the man will be continually rising, 
and rising, till he soars away with 
the pinions almost of an angel. 

6. Ministers would put forth their 
mental efforts with more courage. 
It is no wonder that a young man 
should find the difficulty so great, of 
writing the very best sermons he is 
capable of writing, as to be disheart- 
ened at the prospect of a weekly rep- 
etition of the same labor, in the same 
scene, through his whole life. He 
would see no hope of relief, no pros- 
pect of leisure, no possibility of an 
opportunity to improve his works, 
and would therefore be likely to rest 
satisfied with continuing to do as well 
as he now does ; and so long as his 
sermons will do, he has no resolution 
to attempt any thing more. But 
hope animates exertion. Give the 
young preacher a prospect of a future 
opportunity to avail himself, in a 
new sphere, of the fruits of his mental 
labor, and you inspire him with new 
courage, to make more strenuous and 
persevering efforts to understand and 
enforce divine truth. 

7. Such a system would give min- 
isters a better opportunity to publish 
the result of their studies. Thev 
have always been, and proably will 
always be the principal authors. 
We should find, on examination, that 
the greatest amount of books, meas- 


ured either in bulk or real utility, 
have been written by clergymen. 
And it is desirable that the tone 
should be given to literature by men 
whose minds are imbued with truth 
and kindness drawn from the onl 
real source of both, the word of God. 
But it is next to impossible, that a 
man who is engaged in the faithful 
discharge of the duties of a parish 
minister should find leisure to enlarge 
his mind, or cultivate his taste, to the 
degree which is necessary, in order 
to give the tone to literature, unless 
you change his place of labor and 
give him an opportunity to avail 
himself, to some extent, of his past 
efforts. I appeal to yourself, Mr. 
Editor, whether you have always 
found it as easy as you wished, to in- 
duce ministers who have been long 
settled, to write for your publication. 

8. The health of ministers would 
be better preserved. This is a con- 
sideration of more importance than 
is generally imagined. The friends 
of Zion who have opportunity for 
extensive observation, mourn at see- 
ing so many ministers cut off, or dis- 
abled, or disheartened with ill health, 
in the very morning of their days. 
In vain shall charity exert herself to 
supply the deficiency of laborers, if 
they are all thus to wither before the 
rising sun. In vain shall the church 
with great care and pains, set up her 
pillars, if they are thus. to be crushed 
before the moth. It is this very 
prospect of a stated round of duties 
laborious in themselves, and to con- 
tinue for life, I have no doubt, which 
produces a depression of the spirils 
and accelerates the progress of dis- 
ease. Itis the Jast stone which sinks 
the ship : a man’s constitution, and 
spirits may hold out tolerably well, 
10 write two or three sermons a week, 
and perform other pastoral duties, 
for ten years, and fail the eleventh. 
Probably many a valuable life has 
been destroyed, und many a fine 
mind been paralized in its efforts, 
and sunk intolistlessness, which might 
have been saved by a timely remov 
al to some other post of service. 
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9. The churches would be better 
supplied according to their real 
wants. It is well known that many 
of our parishes present extensive 
fields for labour, and require hard 
service, With commanding talents, 
and the wisdom and skill which are 
conferred only by experience. ‘The 
Jabour and difficulty of these posts 
are so great, as ought almost to deter 
a young man from the attempt to fill 
them. Yet it is found exceedingly 
difficult to obtain men qualified by 
years and talents, to occupy these 
places, without exciting unchristian 
feelings by calling away ministers 
who are now quietly settled. Our 
young candidates would likewise be 
more willing to begin their ministe- 
rial life in a small congregation. ‘To- 
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gether with a stock of knowledge 
and experience, they would acquire 
a facility in the discharge of ministe 
rial duties which would better fit 
them for serving a large parish. 
They would walk before they run. 
They would have opportunity to try 
their strength, and improve their 
skill, and become accustomed to the 
course, before they set out at the top 
of their speed. 

The advantages here enumerated 
may be imaginary ; or they may 
be better obtained in some other 
way, or they may be more than 
counterbalanced by evils which I 
have not discovered. Ifso, the sug- 
gestions [ have made will pass, in 
an enlightened Christian community, 
for nothing more than their real value. 


ie f 





Kieview of New Publications. 


i. The Moral Dignity of the Mis- 
sionary Erxterprise: A Sermon, 
delivered before the Boston Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, on 
the evening of Oct. 26, and before 
the Salem Bible ‘Translation Socie- 
ty, onthe evening of Nov. 4. 1823- 
By F. Waywanp, Jun. Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Boston. 
Published by request. Second 
Edition—8vo. pp. 40. 

2, A Sermon delivered in the Mur- 
ray-street Church, New-York, in 
behalf of the United Foreign Mis- 
sonary Society, May 1, 1823— 
By Pu. M. Wuecp ey, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
the City of New-York. Published 
by request,and for the benefit of the 
U. F. M. Society. 8vo, pp. 32. 

3. Signs of the Times: A Sermon 
preached in the Chapel of the The- 
ological Seminary, Andover, on 
the Public Fast, April 3. 1823— 
By Esenezer Porrer, D. D. 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Khet- 
oric in the Seminary. Published 
by the Society of Inquiry. 8vo, 
pp. 28. 


Vout. VIL—No. 5. 33 . 


4. Hints on Missions.—By James 
Doucias, Esq. First American 
Edition. 18mo, pp. 108. 


Missionary publications are becom- 
ing every day more numerous and 
more respectable. Should we at- 
tempt, in this department of our 
work, properly to notice a third part 
of those whose merits entitle them 
to a most respectful consideration, 
we should soon be compelled to for- 
get every other subject, and devote 
our pages wholly tothis. In select- 
ing from an assortment so vast, the 
publications, the titles of which we 
have arranged at the head of 
this article, we have been influenced 
partly by the desire of saying some- 
thing on the subjects of which the 
respectively treat, partly by the pe- 
culiar characters of the publications 
themselves, and, in respect to the 
sermons, partly by the high standing 
of the authors in the three denomina- 
tions to which they belong. 

The text of Mr. Wayland’s ser- 
mon is Mathew xiii. 38, “ The field 
is the world.” After a long introduc- 
tion (perhaps longer than was neces- 
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sary) illustrating the nature of sub- 
limity, especially of the sublime in 
action and enterprise, he proceeds to 
show the sublimity of that enterprise 
which proposes, by the simple 
preaching of the gospel, in defiance 
of all the obstacles presented by hu- 
man degradation, to accomplish the 
conversion of the world. This he 
does by presenting to our notice, 
first, the grandeur of its object, vast 
enough to fill the highest and widest 
conceptions of benevolence ; second- 
ly, the difficulties in the way of its ex- 
ecution, arduous enough to task the 
noblest energies of mans and_ third- 
ly, the means by which it is to be 
accomplished, simple as ‘‘the fool- 
ishness of preaching,” yet efficient as 
“the wisdom of God, and the power 
of God to Salvation.” This ‘plan,’ 
especially in the hands of Mr. Way- 
land, is neat and beautiful, combin- 
ing in a rare degree unity of subject 
with variety of argument. 
Mr. Whelpley’s sermon is iound- 
edon the words of Paul, Acts xxvi. 


19.—“Wherenpon, O King Agrip- 
] / 
pa, I was not disobedient “unto the 


His object is, in 
*to make the occa- 


heavenly vision. 

his own words—* 
sion, the design, 
Paul’s conversion, as stated by him- 
self, the basis of some remarks upon 
the duty of Christians relative to the 
missionary cause.” These three 
topics connected with Paul’s con- 
version, constitute the divisions of the 
discourse, and give occasion respec- 
tively to the three following remarks. 
Kirst, aman needs but to be con- 
verted, in order to become, under 
God, a co-efficient in the salvation of 
others 3” —secondly, * the design of 
his conversion is, that he may be- 
come such an instrument of promot- 
ing the cause of Christ ;’>—and third- 
ly, “the effect of conversion will be 
a disposition to promote, in every 
way possible, the missionary cause.”’ 
Those of our readers, who have had 
any experience in the cifhiculiies of 
sermonizing, wiil easily perceive 
that, though this plan is sy no means 
a master-piece of art, it may yet be 
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wrought—as indeed it has been 
wrought by the author, into a ser. 
mon of very superior merit. 

Dr. Porter’s text is Matthew xyj 
3.—*O ye hypocrites, ye can dis. 
cern the face of the sky ; but can ye 
not discern the signs of the times 2 
After briefly noticing those signs 0} 
our times, especially those diversi. 
fied operations of Christian benevo. 
lence, which seem so clearly to fore- 
token the approach of some great 
moral revolution, he tells us that, con- 
nected with these circumstances of 
prosperity, ‘ there are other charac- 
teristics of the present day which 
seem to have attracted less notice 
than they deserve ;’—‘ there are dan- 
gers to be guarded against in our great 
systems of benevolent operation ; 
and it is to these signs of the times 
that he purposes especially to call 
our attention.” He then considers 
these dangers, first, as they respect 
men without personal religion 5” and 
secondly, ‘as they respect real 
Christians, and the interests of the 
church.”” Under the first head, he 
speaks of the tendency there is in the 
present system to keep out of sight 
the grand requisitions of the gospel, 
and to cherish in men the delusive 
opinion that he who contributes his 
thousands to extend christianity can- 
not but bea good Christian himself. 
Under tiie second head he tells us of 
the danger there is that the tone oi 
religion may be brought down so as 
to recommend our schemes of reli- 
gious enterprise to ‘*the great anc 
the gay and the fashionable ;”’ and o! 
the danger that the Cialation. while 
he is bustling around with his  sub- 
scriptions and collections, his reports 
and addresses, his presidencies anc 
directorships, will neglect the un- 
seen religion of the heart and the 
closet y—and while he imagines that 

‘the kingdom of God cometh with 
Rl a ” and joins in the cry 

of “lo here! and lo there!” will 

forget that ** the ki:.gdom of God |: 
within” him. We have read this 
sermon repeatedly with the highes' 
satisiaction, for, though it may 
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many respect so far transcend the 
former productions of the author as 
to add essentially to his high repu- 
tation, it yet abounds with striking 
practical observations on a subject of 
great practical importance. And for 
this reason we do most earnestly re- 
commend it to the special and care- 
ful attention of the following classes 
ofreaders. First, all authors of an- 
nual reports and anniversary speech- 
es and sermons, and all editors of 
religious mewspapers. Secondly, 
all officers and agents of benevolent 
societies. Thirdly, all contributors 
to objects of religious charity. 

The review of a sermon, and espe- 
cially of a sermon delivered on a 
oublic occasion is commonly expect- 
ed to contain some remarks on the 
style of the performance. And to 
speak of the style of these perfur- 
mances is noungratelul task. We 
may say—and we would say it, not 
in the spirit of a foolish national van- 
ity, but because we believe that the 
fact points towards that elevation 
which we trust the clerical character 
is gaining in our country—that from 
the other side of the Atlantic we re- 
ceive few specimens of composition, 
in the shape of sermons, so highly 
wrought or so completely finished as 
these. When we see the young min- 
isters in our cities qualified to com- 
mand the respect of the learned and 
the tasteful, not only by the power 
of well disciplined minds, but by the 
graces of an attractive and persuasive 
style, we know that the cause of truth 
is advancing, for we know that God 
does notraise up his instruments in 
vain. And when we see the instruc- 
ters in our ** schools of the prophets,” 
writing with that energy of style and 
that discriminating taste which char- 
acterise all the productions of Dr. 
Porter, we feel assured that preach- 
ers will be trained up there, like A- 
pollos, ** eloquent” as well as ‘‘migh- 
ty in the scriptures.”—Mr. Way- 
land’s sermon is marked by distinct- 
hess of conception and energy of lan- 
guage ; as the meaning is clearly ap- 
orehended by the writer, so it is pre- 
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sented strongly to the mind of the 
reader. Mr. Whelpley’s is distin- 
guished by the vividness of its images 
and the unstudied harmony of its sen- 
tences 5; every thought is made to 
live, and every pause and inflection 
seems to have been adjusted by the 
most delicate ear. Dr. Porter’s com- 
bines somethimmg of the characteris- 
tics of both the others, with more sim- 
p-icity than belongs to either. His 
thoughts are presented clearly and 
forcibly, like Mr Wayland’s, but with 
less appearance of effort. His sen- 
tences are vivid and harmonious 
though not so musical as Mr. Whelp- 
iey’s. Mr. Wayland gives us splen- 
did and vigorous declamation ; Mr. 
Whelpley utters the ‘ thick coming 
fancies,” iathe music of poetry ; Dr. 
Porter sends forth his plain common 
sense arrayed in its own appropriate 
plainness. Oneis sublime, another 
is beautiiul, the last comes nearest to 
faultlessness. Mr. Wayland and Mr. 
Whelpley—as they are younger 
preachers, are both tinged in some 
degree with the peculiarities of mod- 
ern writers ; but Dr. Porter’s style— 
as it was formed earlier than theirs— 
is evidently tire result of a careful at- 
tention to the best established stand- 
ards. And in view of the fact to 
which we ascribe this difference, we 
doubt not that the two first mention- 
ed gentlemen will take our sugges- 
tion in good part, when we say that 
it would be well if they could ac- 
quire, the one that unaffected energy, 
and the other that chastened fancy, 
and both that classical purity of taste 
and propriety of diction which be- 
long to the ** Bartlet Professor.” 
The execution of Mr. Douglas’ 


Hints affordsa complete specimen of 


a kind of writing very fashionable in 
our day.  Flis chief fault seems to be, 
that, while he is ambitious to write 
well, lie scorns the labor of revision. 
Hence his sentences, though general- 
ly clear, are frequently complicated ; 
his diction, always copious, and for 
the most part correct, is sometimes 
careless ; and his fancy, ever abound- 
ing in beautiful conceptions, occa- 
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sionally obscures his meaning with its 
unpruned luxuriance.—-It would seem 
at times as if his paragraphs, and 
even his sentences, were divided by 
mere chance. 

To the same negligence, we are 
ready to ascribe some of those—blun- 
ders, shall we call them ?-~—which 
have occasioned the just animadver- 
sions of the American Editor. It 
seems to us almost impossible that a 
man who had read over his work 
before sending it to the press, should 
so far commit himself as Mr. Doug- 
las has done in some of the assertions 
and innuendoes of his concluding re- 
marks. 

But we have no time to waste in 
criticisms of this sort ; and we there- 
fore proceed to give a brief outline 
of the ‘‘ Hints.’ The general plan 
of the book is, first to specify the 
causes to whichchristianity has hith- 
erto owed its advancement, and the 
periods at which those causes have 
had their most signal operation ;— 
then to account for the inadequate 
success of missionary efforts since the 
reformation ;—and afterwards to in- 
quire into the prospects of success to 
the missionary efforts of the present 
age. In the first division he tells us 
that christianity has had three peri- 
ods ofadvancement,—during the first 
centuries, when it was established in 
the Roman Empire—in the dark 
ages, when it became the religion of 
the Gothic and Slavic nations—and 
since the discovery of America, 
by which event a new world has 
been added to its dominion. The 
first extension of christianity he as- 
cribes ** to the general diflusion of a 
missionary spirit ; the second, to su- 
periority in arts and knowledge ; the 
third to colonization ; and these” (as 
he justly adds) ‘* seem to be the three 
great sources of conversion with 
which the history of christianity ac- 
quaints us.” In speaking of the 
failure of missions since the reforma- 
tion—which by the way, he seems to 
regard as a more total failure than 
was really the case—he ascribes it 
partly to their inherent feebleness, 
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and partly to the unsystematic and 
uncalculating manner in which they 
were conducted. His remarks oy 
these two heads are only preparato- 
ry to the discussion of his third and 
principal subject, namely, the mis- 
sionary efforts of the present age, 
The probable success of these efforts 
—or perhaps we should say, the pos- 
sibility of extending christianity 
through the world—is argued from 
the widely spreading missionary spir- 
it that is abroadin Christendom; from 
the improvements that have been 
made and are still taking place alike 
in the internal management and the 
foreign operations of missionary so- 
cieties ; from the knowledge and ac- 
quirements of Christian nations, who 
have thus an instrument of power like 
the lever of Archimedes ; from the 
wonderful Providential arrangements, 
which have given to these nations 
the rou rw that the philosopher sought 
for in vain; and finally from the 
characters and circumstances of the 
various nations to be converted. In 
the illustration of this last topic he 
‘lays down a map of the ground to 
be gone ove:’ In the universal exten- 
sion of christianity, arranging and 
classifying the several countries rath- 
er by ‘* their present moral condi- 
tion and future destinies,” than by 
their geographical locality, or their 
political relations. His ‘ moral 
quarters of the world” are 1. Chris- 
tendom with its colonies and savage 
dependencies ; 2. JMahommedan 
countries ; 3. Eastern Asia, or the 
region of Pantheistic Paganism ; 4. 
Central Africa, where the prevailing 
religion is what has been denomina- 
ted Fetiche worship. He takes a 
rapid view of all these regions, and 
points out some of the means which 
may be used to accomplish the con- 
version of each. We omit any far- 
ther analysis here, for we hope to 
find in the sequel of this article 4 
more appropriate place for noticing 
some of the particular schemes sug- 
gested by the author. 

Some of our readers, who have 
never seen the work now under con: 
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and more portable octavo. It is nei- 
ther; all these matters, so diverse 
and so important, are treated within 
the compass of less than 90 small 
and not very closely printed pages. 
An adequate discussion of this sub- 
ject in all its parts and relations 
would indeed, require volumes. The 
first topic alone, namely the manner 
in which christianity has been al- 
ready so widely extended—a point 
which our author despatches in seven 
pages—opens a field for thé widest 
and most interesting inquiry. We 
are far from being dissatisfied with 
Mr. Douglas because his book comes 
short of this description ; for it would 
be idle to complain that he has not 
accomplished what he did not at- 
tempt, or that he has not attempted 
what he did not promise. His tract, 
according to the promise of its 
title, consists of ‘ hints’, and we are 
happy to recommend them as hints 
well worthy the attention of all, and 
especially of those who are concern- 
edinthe management of missionary 
affairs. 

And here we must not be under- 
stood as intimating at all that our au- 
thor should be listened to with any 
very special deference ; for his sug- 
gestions,—while they continually be- 
speak his well instructed mind, his 
liberal views, and his expanded be- 
nevolence,—appear at the same time 
to result from a theoretical rather 
than a practical acquaintance with 
the subject of which he treats. We 
mean, that if our judgment is cor- 
rect, he has never been favored with 
the opportunity of observing, by a 
careful personal scrutiny, the manner 
in which the complicated machinery 
of benevolentoperation is conducted. 
This impression has been derived 
not only from the character of some 
of his projects, but from the boldand 
careless manner in which he speaks 
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sideration, may perhaps be ready to 
conclude from the analysis we have 
just laid before them, that the book 
in question must be a book of very 
considerable dimensions,--some huge 
quarto,—or, itmay be, a less portly 


of what he supposes to be the inju- 
diciousness of the directors of mis- 
sionary institutions. 

But though we cannot help doubt- 
ing in some particulars the extent of 
Mr. Douglas’ practical wisdom, we 
are happy to see him coming for- 
ward as he does, with the urbanity of 
a gentleman, and the benevolence of 
a Christian, to express his opinions 
ona subject so interesting to the 
church and so important to the 
happiness of man. And we love to 
see the executive agents of benev- 
olent institutions—in which descrip- 
tion we cannot but believe that the 
American editor of the ‘ Hints’ is 
included—while they stand aloof in 
stern contempt from the herd of de- 
famers who are ever attempting to 


stigmatize the greatest and best of 


the great and good men with whom 
the God of the Puritans has biessed 
our country~-prompt, whenever they 
are properly summoned, to vindicate 
the propriety of all their measures. 
We believe that the truth receives 
new light and strength from every 
discussion ; and in view of this prin- 
ciple we rejoice at every thing that 
looks like a discussion of missionary 
subjects in whatever quarter it may 
appear. We do indeed regard with 
a contempt to which language can 
give no utterance, the opposers who 
affect to tremble at every benevolent 
enterprize as if it were some new 
scheme of clerical domination ; but 
still we rejoice in all their opposi- 
tion, not only because it seems as if 
Satan were trembling for his empire, 
and sending forth his ‘‘ unclean spi- 
rits like frogs,’ and gathering Gog 
and Magog for the onset, not only 
because we believe that their scur- 
rility will excite the indignation of an 
honest community, and that thus 
‘their violent dealing, will come 
down on their own pates’—but be- 
cause we believe too, that the wise 
conductors of these concerns will 
learn wisdom even from the calum- 
nies of frantic opposition, It might 
be well if the subject of missions 
were to undergo one fair and thor- 
ough controversial discussion. We 
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wish that some gentleman of infor- 
mation and talents, who has been ac- 
customed to regard the missionary 
project as chimerical, would investi- 
gate that project, with the accuracy 
which its importance demands, and 
then come forward with bold and 
manly argument to attack it on the 
broad ground of general principle, and 
in all the details of its management. 
A champion would appear, no doubt, 
to descend into the arena against such 
an antagonist, whatever his learning 
and abilities, and to contend with ies 
not unsuccessfully. The good which 
we should expect to result from such 
a controversy would be, not merely 
that the cause of missions would 
come off triumphant, but chiefly that 
much which is erroneous in the pre- 
sent system would be rectifted and 
much which is imperfect would be 
completed. 

We do not tear that any of our 
readers will be startled by the sug- 
gestion just thrown out, that the be- 
nevolent operations of our day are 
capable of amendment and improve- 
ment ;—for these operations, as we 
all know, have been but lately com- 
menced,—-and to imagine that a 
scheme so recent is free from all 
that is erroneous or imperfect, would 
be to claim for the men who project- 
ed it nothing short of a plenary in- 
spiration. We trust, then, that we 
shall be attended to with patience, 
while we attempt—following the exam- 
ple, and we would fain believe shar- 
ing the spirit, of Dr. Porter and Mr. 
Douglas—to point out some of these 
errors and imperfections which seem 
to us to obstruct the free and glori- 
ous progress of the word of God. 
And if our ‘ hints’ shall seem to be- 
tray in us the same character of un- 
practised theorists which we have as- 
cribed to Mr. Douglas, we hope to 
receive from others that measure of 
charity which we have bestowed on 
him. The merest theorizer, in the 
multitude of his dreams, may occa- 
sionally strike out a conception which 
the man of practical wisdom can 
improve to advantage. 
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Our first remark is obvious to evy- 
ery mind on the slightest reflection, 
and yet itis so general as to involve 
perhaps all the particulars which we 
shall find occasion to specify. It is 
this,—that in all the stages and de- 
partments of benevolent operation, 
there is, even at this day a want of 
system. To a mind that has prop- 
erly estimated the magnitude of the 
enterprise that aims at the conver- 
sion of the world, the present opera- 
tions of the church will seem to re- 
semble the irregular and fortuitous 
warfare of a militia undisciplined 
and without a commander, rather 
than the movements of a well reg- 
ulated army led on by a skilful gen- 
eral. ‘here is comparatively no 
regularity of effort, no concentra- 
tion of forces, no unity of design. 

We would be very far from say- 
ing that the benevolent efforts of Gur 
age are carried on entirely at ran- 
dom; for in the fact that they are 
toa certain extent systematic efforts, 
we have the sure pledge of their per- 
petuity and their success. ‘Lhe sin- 
gle principle of the divisien of la- 
bor, on which improvement in all 
the works of human skill so greatly 
depends, and which, as Mr. Douglas 
weil observes, has been carried so 
extensively into the missionary op- 
erations of the present day, shows 
that there is such a thing as system 
in these operations. And when we 
trace out the application of this prin- 
ciple, and see Christians contributing 
their property at home, and mission- 
aries labouring for the heathen a- 
broad, and a third class appointed by 
mutual consent to superintend the 
contributions of the one and the la- 
bours of the other, we see that there 
iS a power in systematic exertion. 
What we wish to be understood as 
asserting 1s, that the operations oi 
the church are as yet only partially 
systematized, and that they still need 
to be more entirely concentrated. 

There is a deficiency of system- 
atic procedure on the part of those 
who contribute. We mean that the 
contributions of most men to this 
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cause result too much from the im- 
pulses of a variable excitement, in- 
stead of being the effect of forecast 
and arrangement and a steady prin- 
ciple. It comes not within the lim- 
its of our design to expatiate here on 
the duty or advantages of systematic 
charity ;—we will only say that the 
man who does not make his contribu- 
tions for benevolent purposes a mat- 
ter of principle and not of instinct, of 
previous arrangement and not of sud- 
den impulse, cannot know that they 
are proportioned either to his own a- 
bility or to the relative importance of 
the objects towards which they are 
directed ; nor can he be wellassured 
that he is acting in conformity with 
the character of one who hus con- 
secrated himself to Ged ** a living 
sacrifice.” This cool and conscien- 
tious calculation of a man’s ability 
to give, and his fixed determination to 
sive according to his ability, and 
according to the deliberately es- 
timated importance Of the object 
whose claims are before him—is 
what we mean by systematic charity. 
And we need only appeal to the 
observation of every reader to veti- 
fy our assertion, that in respect to 
such a system in their contributions, 
thousands of Christians, even of those 
Christians who have enlisted in the 
Missionary enterprise, are too defi- 
cient. 

And the reason of this deficiency 
is no less obvious than the fact of its 
existence. The great body of Chris- 
trans have no adequate apprehen- 
sions of the magnitude, or the difficul- 
ty, orthe means of the undertaking 
in which they are invited to engage. 
He who estimates aright the great- 
ness of the undertaking, will be rea- 
dy to put forth every effort that may 
be demanded for its accomplish- 
ment. He who has justly consider- 
ed the difficulties which obstruct its 
execution, will need no argument to 
convince him that the mightiest exer- 
tions are demanded. And he who 
understands the nature of the means 
'o be employed, will understand, too 
without farther instruction that it is 
only by the long and strenuous and 
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persevering application of these 
means, that the difficulties are to be 
surmounted, and the object is to be 
gained. ‘he enterprise proposes 
for its object the moral renovation of 
the world; the difficulties which ob- 
struct its progress are found in the 
utter degradation of man ; the means 
by which these difficulties may be o- 
vercome, and this object attained, are 
all comprehended in the slowly op- 
erating but infallible process of in- 
structing the whole human race in 
the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion;s—and be who apprehends 
these facts in all the extent of their 
meaning, will feel with a force of con- 
viction which nothing can strengthen, 
that the Church of Christ is bound 
by the very charter of her existence, 
to act in this cause with a regular and 
unfailing concentration of her pow- 
ers,—and that he himself, as an in- 
dividual member of the church, is 
bound to offer in this cause his con- 
tributions systematically proportion- 
ed to his own ability and to the re- 
spective claims of the various de- 
partments of exertion. Such a con- 
viction of the real character of the 
enterprise before us has not yet been 
thoroughly wrought into the mind of 
the Christian community, and tor this 
reason the exertions of so many in- 
dividuals are careless and irregular. 
The effect and the cause are equally 
obvious to common observation. 

To these inadequate views of the 
real nature of the missionary enter- 
prise may be ascribed the expecta- 
tion of immediate success and the con- 
sequentimpatience ofdisappointment 
which are so prevalent as to stamp 
irregularity and feebleness on the 
exertions of many Christians. Much 
has been said about the speedy ap- 
proach of the millennium ;—again 
and again have we been told that 
the universal triumph of christian- 
ity iseven now atthedoor. Doubt- 


less the enterprises of our day are 
the commencement of a new era in 
the moral history of the world. 
Doubtless they are to purify the 
earth from all its abominations, and 
to sanctify it as one temple to the 
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living God. Wedo not envy the 
man who can look on these efforts 
without emotion. And_ strange 
wouldit be if the mind, swelling with 
the grandeur ofthis enterprise, and 
comparing the present movement 
andenergy of the religious world 
with the dead and breathless calm 
that existed a few years ago, should 
seek to express itself with studied 
accuracy of language. Such bold 
prophetic expressions as those to 
which we have just alluded, are the 
natural language of a mind labor- 
ing with the greatness of its emo- 
tions. They are forms of speech 
nearly allied to poetry, and when 
so understood, they can convey no 
erroneous impressions. So, no 
doubt, they are understood not 
only by those generally who use 
them, but by every mind accus- 
tomed to reflection. But the mis- 
chief is that persons who have ney- 
er formed habits of critical dis- 
crimination, when they hear lan- 
guage of that sort repeated and 
re-echoed from speech to sermon, 
and from sermon to report, will 
sometimes incautiously receive it in 
its literal acceptation, and actually 
imagine that they with their own 
eyes shall behold the complete ful- 
filment of the promises. Hence, 
they never think of inquiring wheth- 
er the efforts of the church are 
commensurate either with her own 
strength, or with the exigencies of 
the enterprise before her ;—but, 
imagining that the ‘ stupendous op- 
erations,’ of which they hear so 
much, are fast working out the con- 
version of the world, or else believ- 
ing that God is making bare his arm 
to bring about a miraculous accom- 
plishment of his predictions, they 
only clasp their hands in wonder and 
look up with certain hope to see the 
dawn of millennial glory reddening 
onthe mountains. ‘They mistake 
the faint murmur of distant prepa- 
ration for the jubilee of triumph. 
They hear the missionaries in the 
East, and, while they dream that 
the East is already subdued, they 
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are ready to shout Hosanna! They 
seem to be witnessing and reckon- 
ing up to-day the victories that are 
destined in fact to kindle the joy of 
a distant generation. ‘ Bel bow- 
eth down, Nebo stoopeth, Jugger- 
naut is broken in pieces, the tem- 
ples of Fo are deserted, the priests 
of Budhu are confounded, the Bon- 
zes are dismayed, the Grand Lama 
is converted, the idols are utterly 
abolished.’ Believing that the work 
is already done, or that it will, at 
the farthest, be very speedily con- 
summated, they cannot suppose that 
there is any occasion for great and 
regular and long continued efforts, 
and consequently their individual 
contributions of money or exertion 
comes short of what duty requires. 
Nor is this the worst; whatever 
they do in the cause is done in the 
sure hope of immediate and the 
most magnificent results; and so 
every shadow of ill success comes 
over them with a chilling blast ot 
disappointment, and their courage 
and hope vanish away like the _blos- 
soms of a premature spring. 

It may be said that instances of 
such enthusiasm as this, rarely if ever 
occur. Be it so; we have chosento 
describe the thing in the extreme of 
its operation, and perhaps even for 
those extreme cases our description 
is too exaggerated. But yet, if we 
are not much mistaken, there is wide- 
ly diffused through the religious pub- 
lic a spirit too nearly akin to the 
feeling we have just described ; an im- 
pression that the present operations 
of the Church are not only compara: 
tively but absolutely stupendous 3; an 
indistinct opinion that Paganism and 
Mahommedanism and all other sys- 
tems of false religion are speeding 
away, as it were, like the mists of the 
morning ; a vague belief that every 
effort for extending the gospel must 
of course be immediately productive 
of some important result. And 
hence it is,that while a new mission 
is always popular, an establishment of 
some standing that sends home no 
catalogue of converts, no marvellous 
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histories of signal success, loses 
its favor in the eyes of the public. 
Though the Bible may have been 
translated into a language spoken by 
millions, though hundreds of children 
may have been instructed in Christ- 
ian schools, though thousands of 
tracts may have been scattered among 
a reading and inquiring population ; 
vet if the kingdom of God does not 
appear to be coming in there ‘ with 
observation,’ if no church have been 
gathered, if no baptisms had been 
administered, and above all, if two or 
three of the missionaries have fallen 
victims to the diseases of the climate, 
the popularity of that mission is gone 
—‘Providence does not seem to 
smile upon it’—they have been la- 
boring eight or ten years and done 
nothing! Now we might ask, who 
taught these men to follow the deep 
designs of Providence ?—who told 
them that if the seed spring not up 
to maturity in a moment, it has per- 
ished? But we need spend no time 
in exposing the absurdity, not to say 
the impiety, of opinions and feeling 
like these. 
It is the same erroneous anticipa- 
tion of the immediate and universal 
triumph of Christianity, and the same 
ignorance of the difficulties with 
which the cause must struggle be fore 
the triumph can be attained, which 
lead some Christians to complain if 
the executive agents of benevolent 
institutions receive any thing like an 
adequate compensation for their la- 
bors. They never think of com- 
plaining if ministers of the gospel re- 
ceive a compensation for their labors, 
because they know that the office of 
pastor and teacher is a standing of- 
fice in the church, an office the du- 
ties of which cannot be left to the 
fortuitous perfermance of occasional 
volunteers, an office which demands 
not the partial attention of a mind 
occupied with other pursuits, but the 
whole time and all the powers of men 
devoted to its sacred employments ; 
and here they can apprehend the cor- 
rectness of the principle that he who 
ministers at the altar, should live by 
the altar. Now the office of super- 
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intending the contributions and ex- 
ertions of the Church is as essential 
to her progress and final triumph as 
the pastoral office is to her existence ; 
and the one is nomore to be dispens- 
ed with, and no more to be suppli- 
ed. by random and casual services 
than the other. And it does appear 
to us that no Christian who believes 
that the benevolent operations of the 
church are to be continued from gen- 
eration to generation till ages have 
rolled away, can suppose for a mo- 
ment that in each successive genera- 
tion the men who devote their time 
and talents to the direction of these 
concerns are to do it gratuitously. 
If the church is bound to support 
the men who devote themselves to 
her service in one department, she 
is under the same obligation to sup- 


port the men who devote themselves 


to her service in 
ment. 

It may be said that the complaint 
in question arises—and in part it un- 
questionably does arise, from an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the char- 
acter ofthe business entrusted to these 
men. ‘There is hardly any business 
in which a man can be engaged which 
requires greater wisdom or a more 
constant and laborious application, 
than the business of conducting the 
concerns of a great benevolent in- 
stitution. And of all benevolent in- 
stitutions there is none to which the 
remark may be applied with a more 
special propriety than to missionary 
societies. A moment’s reflection on 
the vast and complicated concerns of 
such a society, will convince any 
mind that the man who is appointed 
to the immediate superintendence 
of these concerns must bring to 
his work the greatest talents, and 
must be permitted to give him- 
self up to it wholly, without the dis- 
traction of another employment. In 
the language of Mr. Wayland, ‘he 
must awaken, animate, and direct 
the sentiments of a very large por- 
tion of the community in which he 
resides, whilst at the same time, 
through a hundred different agents, 
he is exerting a powerful influence 
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upon half as many nations a thousand 
or ten thousand miles off. Indeed 
it is hazarding nothing to predict, 
that if, efforts for the extension of the 
gospel continue to multiply in their 
present ratio of increase, as great 
abilities will, in a few years, be re- 
quired for transacting the business of 
a missionary society, as for conduct- 
ing the affairs of a political cabinet.” 
Wayland’s Ser. p. 25. 

We now pass on to observe that 
there has hitherto been a deficiency 
of systematic procedure on the part 
of those who direct the operations of 
the church. And in this case the nu- 
cleus of the difficulty appears to be 
connected with the subject on which 
we have just been remarking. The 
executive business of benevolent in- 
stitutions has in most cases devolved 
too much on men engaged in other 
concerns. How would the foreign 
relations of our country speed, i! the 
secretary of state should attempt to 
unite with his official duties the 
cares and labors of a professional ca- 
reer? Just in the same way may we 
expect the plans of that great benev- 
olent society to prosper, which neg- 
lects to place at the head of its con- 
cerns atleast one man of talents and 
industry who shall devote his whole 
time to their business, and make it 
the only subject of his cares. You 
may call on men engaged in other 
pursuits to assist with their advice 
in doubtful cases; you may call up- 
on them in extraordinary emergen- 
cies to render extraordinary services ; 
but if you commit the ordinary—the 
constantly pressing and constantly ac- 
cumulating business of your society 
to a minister who is studying his ser- 
mons and visiting his people,—or to 
a lawyer, who must lead his clients 
safely through the manifold titrica- 
cies of the law,—or to a merchant, 
whose thoughts are on bills of ex- 
change, and invoices, and prices cur- 
rent.—-or to a farmer, who ts occu- 
pied with his crops and his mark- 
ets, his lands and his improve- 


ments,—or if you commit It to all of 
them together, your society must 
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languish. They may give their ad- 
vice, when it is asked for, and they 
may render some occasional services ; 
but while they continue to be what 
they now are, they can do no more. 
They are all alike unqualified to 
conduct a business so vast in its im- 
portance, so complicated in its de- 
tails, and at the same time so foreign 
from their ordinary employments, as 
the business in question. If we are 
not much mistaken, these remarks 
may be abundantly verified by com- 
paring the regular progress and the 
flourishing condition of those institu- 
tions which have adopted the polic 
we would recommend, with the fee- 
bleness and embarrassments of others 
which bave either partially or en- 
tirely neglected it. 

In the operations of the Church, as 
in all the other affairs of civilized 
life, money is a_ consideration of 
prime importance. And whenever 
a new scheme is proposed, one of the 
first questions to be examined jis, 
‘How shall we raise the money ? 
Consequently the subject of “ ways 
and means” is one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most difficult 
subjects connected with the adminis- 
tration of these concerns. We do 
not approach this subject in the hope 
of being able to throw any new light 
upon it, but simply with the design 
of embodying a few thoughts, which, 
though they are more or less familiar 
to ail who are in the habit of looking 
into these matters, we do not remem- 
ber to have seen very distinctly ex- 
pressed in any publications of the day. 

A very obvious method of collect- 
ing funds for benevolent objects, and 
the one most commonly resorted to, 
is to send out temporary agents, who 
traverse the country, preaching and 
taking up contributions and subscrip- 
tions. ‘To this mode of proceeding, 
the main objection is that the agents 
are not always discreet. The man 
who goes forth tu solicit funds for 
any scheme of religious charity, 
ought ever to’remember that his par- 
ticular scheme, whatever it may be. 
is a part, and only a part of a great 
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-ystem ; and that therefore he should 
aim not so much at producing a mo- 
mentary excitement and an immedi- 
ate effect, as at securing for his 
scheme, and for the great system to 
which it belongs, the strength of a 
steady and permanent patronage. 
He ought to remember that bis real 
success is to be measured, not simply 
by the amount of money which be 
brings home from his excursion, but 
by the impression he has made on 
the public mind, by the seed he 
has sown, which another may water, 
and of which a third may gather the 
increase. Let him remember these 
things, and he will fee) the impor- 
tance of conducting himself in all his 
ways with very great circumspection. 
If he bears it in mind that the great 
system which he is laboring to pro- 
mote is to operate for ages, and that 
other agents laboring in the same 
cause, must follow in his steps, he 
will be very careful lest by some 
rash action or some unguarded ex- 
pression, he should chance to array 
the indignation and to confirm the 
prejudices of a neighborhood or per- 
haps of a whole parish against him- 
self and the cause for which he is 
pleading. And he will not think it 
to be any great object to wring a beg- 
garly pittance from the grasp of some 
miserly wordling who will afterwards 
ieel as if his money bad been extort- 
ed from him, and resolve to watch 
every avenue to his affections and to 
his coffers, with a vigilance more 
wakeiul than ever. Now might it 
not be supposed beforehand, — that 
men, especially young men, sent 
Out to solicit funds for a particular 
charity, and anxious to gain the high- 
est approbation of their employers, 
and burning with zeal for the object 
Which they have espoused, would 
sometimes lose sight of the consid- 
erations just enumerated, and act 
with a less degree of discretion than 
might be desirable? Whether the 
supposition @ priort is confirmed by 
observation, we need not attempt to 
say. 

Some institutions seem, in a great 
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degree, if not entirely to dispense 
with travelling agents, and to rely for 
their funds mainly on the instrumen- 
tality of correspondence and the 
press. The advantage of this mode 
over the other is, that it is easier to 
find discreet men to direct the cor- 
respondence and publications of a 
society, than it is to find discreet 
inen enough for the former service. 
Its disadvantage is that nothing writ- 
ten or printed, especially when ad- 
dressed to an unorganized communi- 
ty can be so efficient, either for con- 
viction or persuasion, as an animated 
personal communication. ‘There is 
much philosophy in what Jeanie 
Deans told Butler when she said,— 
‘We must try all means, but writ- 
ing winna do it--a_ letter canna 
look, and pray, and beg, and be- 
seech as the human voice can do to 
the human heart. A_ letter’s like 
the music that the ladies have for 
their spinnets—naething but black 
scores compared to the same tune 
playedorsung. It’s word of mouth 
maun de it, or naething, Reuben.” 
Another source of revenue is the 
contributions of auxiliary societies. 
The disadvantage of this plan is that 
auxiliary societies from the first or- 
ganization, are, of all things earthly, 
most liable to decay. The begin- 
ning is very flourishing perbaps, and 
every thing looks like organized and 
systematic operation. The society 
is something new, an excitement is 
created in its favor, and by the exer- 
tions of a few spirited individuals, a 
long muster roill of members and of- 
ficers is easily made out. But the 
novelty of the matter passes by, and 
the excitement dies away, and the 
few spirited iudividuals are taken 
up with other concerns, and the long 
catalogue of members is gradually di- 
minished, till present!y the annual 
meeting is omitted, an’ the society 
is numbered with the things that have 
been. There are few re rs in 
New England whose reco: «ction 
will not supply them with eviacace 
that this is the true history of the lite 
and death of many anauxiliary society 
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It is evident that efficient and per- 
manent auxiliaries are altogether the 
best means of support on which a be- 
nevolent institution can rely. The 
»roblem is to make them efficient and 
permanent. There are two expedi- 
ents which may be used to give 
them such a character. The first is 
<0 to arrange the provisions of their 
constitution, as that all the officers, 
and if possible all the members, shall 
havesomething todo, and shall be 
to some extent responsible to each 
other, exerting among themselves a 
mutual influence; thus you may be 
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the money of a worldling is as good 
as the money of a Christian, and “a 

Bible given by an infidel is as bi 
cious in its contents, and may be as 
useful, as though given by an apos- 
tle ;” and if the worldling takes it 
into his head to contribute, and if 
the infidel of his own motion engages 
in the distribution of the Bible, we 
say—let them do it. But if by your 
repeated and earnest invitation you 
persuade the worldling and the infi- 
del to join you, you make them part- 
uers in the concern, and you are 
bound in honor and in conscience to 


certain that if there is in the society 
one individual of active and efficient 
zeal, he will communicate at least 
some degree of his energy to the 


consult their wishes in all your pro- 
ceedings. And so the work of con- 
verting the world is taken out of the 
hands of the Church to whom he who 
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whole machine. The other expedi- 
ent is that these societies after having 
been thus organized should be visit- 
ed once in every year, not by an 
agent in the common meaning of that 
term, but men of experience and ac- 
knowledged weight of character de- 
puted for the purpose from the pa- 
rent institution. Such ‘* annual vis- 
itations” a$ these might be expected 
to direct and sustain and invigorate 
the operations of the subordinate so- 
cieties. A system substantially the 
same with this has long been operat- 
ingin England, and the American 
Board of Missions (if we rightly un- 
derstand their proceedings) are now 
endeavoring to introduce it on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

But even under such an arrange- 
ment, the wheels of enterprise will 
drag heavily if much effort is made 
to secure the co-operation of men 
who are governed by merely worldly 
principles. If you make it an object 
to persuade worldly men to engage 

1 your undertaking, you must ap- 
al to those passions and principles 
by which they are influenced, and in 
so doing you will hardly fail to de- 
grade the high and holy character 
of the cause which you would have 
them espouse, and to open wide the 
door for the rushing in of the evils 
against which Dr. Porter has lifted 
his monitory voice. It is true that 


hath the heathen for his inheritance 
has committed it; and when once it 
ceases to be a Christian enterprise, it 
languishes, and creeps on faintly to 
its consummation. Or if, when vou 
besiege a man of this world with your 
repeated solicitations he is not per- 
suaded, you raise against your cause 
a vigorous opposition ; ; for he feels 
that he is bound by ‘assaulting you 
to vindicate himself. When will 
the church universal act on the prin- 
ciple by which the Moravians have 
wrought such wonders? When will 
Christians believe that the worldling 
has ‘* neither lot nor partin this mat- 
ter,’ and that the labor and the sac- 
rifices belong exclusively to them. 
even as the glory and the victory will 
belong to Christ? Then—whenever 
it may be—then will the Church 
move onward to the conquest of the 
world ‘like an army with banners.” 
The whole scope and purport of Mr 
Whelpley’s sermon bears on the il- 
lustration of this very principle. It 
lies at the foundation of his whole ar- 
gument, that men who are unconvert- 
ed can never be expected to do any 
thing important for the conversion 
of others. 

Let us not be misunderstood. 
There are works of charity, in which 
good men and worldly men can unite 
because the principles directly 1 
volved are common to both. Such 
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a work is the suppression of theslave 
trade, or the abolition of slavery. 
Such is the work in which the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society are enga- 
ged. Such are the contributions for 
the benefit of the Greeks. For 
though the suppression of the slave 
trade, and the abolition of slavery, 
and the colonization of Africa, and 
the resurrection of Grecian liberty 
have all an important bearing on the 
progress of Christianity, they are 
yet most immediately connected 
with the interests of this life ; and the 
most direct though not the strongest 
appeal in behalf of these objects is 
made to the selfishness and to the 
natural sympathies which are com- 
mon to all mankind. And here those 
who serve God and those who serve 
mammon can meet on common 
ground and transact their business, 
in some sense, on common principles. 
But when the scheme proposed is 
simply the propagation of the gospel, 
and when the object to be gained is 
the salvation of souls, what fellow- 
ship can you have with those who 
know not the power of the gospel, 
and regard not their own immortal 
destiny ? What does he care for the 
extension of the gospel, to whom the 
gospel brings no joy, and in whom 
it awakens no purifying hope? 
or what cares he for the salvation of 
the heathen who will not secure the 
salvation of his own soul? If you at- 
tempt to enlist such men, you must 
of course neglect to dwell, in your 
argument, on the grand object in 
comparison with which every other 
consideration dwindles into insig- 
nificance ; and in all your public ad- 
dresses, you must give a prominent 
place to those views of the subject 
which appeal to the mere natural 
sympathies of humanity. Instead 
of talking about the wickedness of 
the heathen, you must tell of their 
wretchedness. Instead of painting, 
as Paul has done, the deformity of 
their characters, you must describe 
the miseries of their condition. And 
instead of proposing to raise them to 
‘he holiness and happiness of heaven. 
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you must say that they are to be el- 
evated to the dignity and enjoyments 
of civilized life. Now it is very true 
that the heathen are miserable as well 
as wicked, and that by sending them 
the gospel they may be raised to the 
dignity of rational beings, as well as 
to the everlasting rewards of holiness. 
But the evil is that if in your appeal 
for aid you hold up most prominently 
to view these minor considerations, 
and these collateral objects, you 
bring down the enterprise from the 
high elevation of its Christian char- 
acter. Then follow ona host of evil 
consequences, not the least of which 
is, that Christians, who should be 
governed by holier motives, learn to 
act, even in this cause, under the in- 
fluence of mere!y human principles. 
Thus their faith waxes dim, and their 
love grows cold, and they seem in 
some sort to forget the obligations 
by which they are bound to him 
who bought them with his blood ;— 
for in their conceptions the cause 
of Christ and the warfare which he 
and his followers are waging for the 
subjugation of this revoltedworld, are 
changed into * the cause of suffering 
humanity ;°? and the love that was 
kindled in heaven, and the faith that 
grasps in at once the eternity of the 
soul and the value of the price that 
was paid for its redemption, and lay- 
ing hold on the promise of God, 
goes forth in vigorous activity, are 
laid asleep as it were, and we have 
remaining the kindlings of human 
compassion, and the graceful play of 
human sympathy, and the workings 
of man’s ambitious philanthropy. 
There is nothing that can give such 
exercise to faith, and love, and obe- 
dience, as to engage with purely 
christian feelings, and under the 
power of purely christian motives, 
in the purely christian work of ex- 
tending the gospel. Let Christians 


bring themselves under the dominion 
of these feelings, and learn to act 
from the impulse of these motives, 
let them strive to comprehend the 
scheme in the grandeur of its rela- 
tion to eternity, till the grandeur of 
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the conception shall absorb all sub- 
ordinate interests, and they will find 
that they will engage in the work 
without any peculiar danger to their 
hearts. At the least, they would in 
such a state of the Church, be reliev- 
ed from the shame which Dr. Porter 
so justly as well as boldly charges 
upon them in the following para- 


graph. 

‘© Nay, brethren, shall we blush on this 
occasion to acknowledge the whole truth ? 
In organizing our charitable societies, 
male and female, in what tmstance does 
not the suggestion intrude itself upon us, 
that the multiplication of offices is indis- 
pensable tosuccess ? Certainly there is 
nothing in the gospel at variance with the 
innocent courtesies of life. So far as this 
expodient is adopted with a view to draw 
the attention of an individual to a good ob- 
ject, by attaching to him some personal 
agency in its promotion, there 1s nothing 
in it inconsistent with the simplicity and 
dignity of Christian principles. But how 
often is this measure, with others like it, 
nothing more in fact,and designed to be 
nothing more, than an undisgaised appeal 
to the vanity of the individual concerned. 
Yes, in this boasted nineteenth century, 
this age of overflowing benevolence,—this 
dawn of the Millennium, Christians must 
be flattered by votes of thanks, by a cau- 
tious respect to their pride and their o- 
pinions, and must be complimented with 
offices to secure their co-operation in the 
cause of their Redeemer. O Jesus, Mas- 
ter! give us thy spirit; that we may 
be worthy to be called thy disciples.”— 
Porter’s Sermon pp. 2], 

We continue our quotation ;— tor 
the remarks which follow the para- 
graph just extracted are worthy to 
be repeated a thousand times, and 
they ought to ring in the ears, and 
to be written on the heart and to 
blaze before the conscience of many 
a christian. 

‘¢ [In connexion with this last topic, the 
disposition to identify ourselves with the 
great objects of benevolence, it is time for 
christians to perceive, that in the same 
way, these objects themselves are expo- 
sed to dangers, of very serious aspect. 

‘¢ From this source resuits the tendency 
of individuals to exalt in their regard, one 


part of a grand system at the expense of 


other parts. Our conceptions and capa- 
cities of action, | know are limited by the 
very laws of our being. Nothing short 
of an infinite mind can embrace the inte- 
rests of this moral universe that surrounds 
us. But though we must act in a contrac- 
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ted sphere, we are not obliged to act on 
narrow and selfish principles. We are 
not obliged to estimate the absolute or 
comparative importance of a charitable 
society, by the relation we have sustained 
to it, and the services we have rendered 
in its behalf. The very fact that it is our 
society, may disqualify us to judge impar- 
tially in the case. Hence the coldness, shall 
I say, hostility (if so incongruous a term can 
be admiited here,) with which some good 
men regard important societies, in the 
management of whose concerns they have 
no individual < agency. Hence their alter- 
nations of zeal and indifference towards 
the same object, at different times. Hence 
one becomes an exclusive advocate for 
this charity, and another for that. One 
perhaps would have all religious efforts 
concentrated in promoting missions to the 
heathen. Another prefers the same claims 
for domestic missions; another for Educa- 
tion societies ;—another for Bible societies. 
** Flence also, good men contract locali- 
lies of feeling. The interest of their 
neighborhood, of their party, of their Col- 
lege, of their periodical publications, (or 
whatever happens to be the favorite ob- 
theirs, is maguified in- 
to preeminent importance. Hence mi- 
nor and temporary objects of benevolence, 
that concern only one village, or family, 
or individuals are exalted toa competi- 
tion with the paramount interests of the 
Church. Hence public attention is distrac- 
ted; and the little streams of charity, which 
ought to fallinto a common current, and 
swell the tide of that mighty river,which is 
tomake glad the city of God, become so 
many counter-currents, crossing each oth- 
er’s course inevery direction.”’ pp. 22,24 


In a note he adds, 


The repeated journeys, which the 
author has been called to make, on ac- 
count of his health, have given him oppor- 
tunity to observe extensively, the influ- 
ence of muitiphed applications tor chari- 
ty towards small and distant objects. A 
few persons, for example, undertake to 
erect or repaira church, or tu establish 
an acadamy. They possess no means of 
their own, but entertain no doubt that, 
in this period of liberality, sufficient aid 
can be obtained from the public. Ana- 
gent is despatched to distaut parts of the 
country, who presses his solicitation on 
strangers, perhaps with an untiring perti- 
nacity, proportioned to his own want ol 
intelligence, and delicacy of feeling. Now, 
if he succeeds to collect more than enough 
to defray the charges ofhis journey, it 1s 
done at the expense of confounding great 
with small objects of charity, or of aliena- 
ting many minds from all such objects. 
The general principle applicable to such 
cases, doubtless is, that good objects of a 
local nature should seek | help chiefly from 
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i heir own region, for the same reason that 
_ necessitous Individual should ask alms 
where he is known. And it is equally 
obvious that the resources of distant re- 
ojons, should be promptly thrown into one 
common charity, in behalf of objects 
equally the concern of all—objects that 
have no local habitation, ** but the hearts 
of christians.’’ 

Far be it from us to assert that 
there may not be, or that there are 
rut cases where local institutions, 
even in thi$ country, are plainly and 
intimately connected, not Merely with 
the interests of a county or a state, 
but with the grand ecperations of 
Christian benevolence. Such _ insti- 
tutions, wherever they are, may lay 
claim to the general charity of the 
church, on the same grounds with the 
college at Serampore or the mission 
press in Palestine. But, with the ex- 
ception of such cases, we deem it 
not too’ much to say that ministers 
should never attempt to exercise the 
influence they may possess over their 
people, in favor of any of these re- 
mote objects of focal importance. 
On the contrary, instead of permit-. 
ting the minds of Christians to be 
thus confused and vexed, they should 
teach them always to discriminate 
between these charities which con- 
cern only a neighborhood or a state 
and the great systematic operations 
of the church universal. 

The great multiplicity of the ob- 
jects of religious charity is an evil 
suggested by the remarks above quo- 
ted. To some extent this is no 
doubt a necessary evil, and in the 
opinion of many, all efforts to coun- 
teract its tendency may be useless. 
We must however be permitted to 
say that, diversified as the objects of 
charity may be, the endless multipli- 
cation of societies is not a necessary 
evil. Whenever a new object of 
charity presents itself, the question 
should always be seriously canvassed 
whether that object cannot be 
brought within the scope of some 
establishment already existing. Sup- 
posing this question to be decided in 
the negative, the enquiry remains 
whether the object is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify its advocates in 
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setting up a new institution to urge 
its claims on the contributions 
We 
fear that the evil of which we com- 
plain is not commonly estimated in 
the full extent of its influence. It 
takes away from the operations of 
the church, the simplicity by which 
they should ever be characterized ; 
and thus the public mind is distract- 
ed by the complication of claims, 
and confounded in the uproar of ar- 
gument. It pampers that morbid 
appetite for novelty which has been 


said to be the distinguishing feature 


of our age; and thus ‘it nay come 
to pass in process of time, that the 
newest fashion of doing good shalt 
be sought after by the dissipated re- 
ligious, in the same spirit in which 
the newest fashion of dress is now 
sought after by the dissipated irreli- 
gious. It takes away the posstbili- 
ty of securing to all our institutions 
the agency of directors possessing 
wisdom and efficiency adequate to the 
management of their concerns, and 
thus it spreads irregularity and imbe- 
cility through the whole system of 
benevolence. If it be true in rela- 
tion to this system, that union is 
strength, itis equally true, in what- 
ever light it may be regarded, that 
infinite distraction is infinite weak- 
ness. 

It is a question which demands a 
far more careful examination than 
we can now afford it, whether the 
present system of benevolent insti- 
tutions might not be conveniently 
simplified. In glancing our eye over 
the country, we cannot help receiv- 
ing the perhaps erroneous impression 
that in relation to the great system, 
some of these institutions are too 
much like the fifth wheel to a coach 
By attempting to be more specific we 
shall doubtless expose ourselves to 
still greater danger of error; yet we 
must be allowed to say that we are 
ignorant, perhaps culpably ignorant 
of any sufficient reason for the zeal 
which exists to establish Marine Bi- 
ble Societies independent of the 
American Bible Society. Nor have 


we investigated the facts of the case 
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sufficiently to be convinced that the 
conversion of the Jews might not 
be comprehended among the objects 
of some missionary society as easily 
as the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Still less are we able to understand 
why it is necessary that there should 
be in our country so many Bibie 
societies, and education societies, 
and societies for foreign missions, all 
independent of each other. What 
reason can there be why every focal 
Bible society shcutd not become im- 
mediately auxiliary to the national 
Society ? Why snould not the 
friends of the Bible, pouring all their 
contributions into one treasury, and 
marching together in one phalanx, 
habituate themselves to grand con- 
ceptions and magnificent operations f 
In the missionary work, and in the 
work of educating ministers, we 
know that Christians differing in sen- 
timent cannot be expected to operate 
together. The Episcopalians can- 
not call in the Baptists ; nor can the 
Presbyterians summon to their aid 
the Methodists. Yet we have long 
wondered why there must needs be 
one national missionary society for 
the Congregationalists, and another 
for the three, or rather as the enumer- 
ation now stands, the two sorts of 
Presbyterians. And our wonder has 
not been diminished, when we have 
looked at the proceedings of these 
societies and seen that the one be- 
longs in fact to the Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, and the other to 
the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. Accordingly we have hailed 
with much pleasure the project which 
appears to have been started, for uni- 
ting the two in one truly national in- 
stitution. But we have never won- 
dered that the Episcopalians, and 
the Baptists, and the Methodists, 
should all choose to operate by them- 
selves and for themselves. Nor 
have we thought it desirable that 
they should do otherwise. There is 
about these* three denominations a 
certain esprit du corps which though 
in some of their operations it may 
now appear too much in the shape of 
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a narrow proselytism, will hereafter 
accomplish much in the great work 
of evangelizing the world. The 
genuine missionary spirit is the most 
truly liberal spirit that has ever been 
poured out on the churches. Every 
unessential controversy, every party 
jealousy, dies away when we think 
of a world lying in wickedness. 
Who would complain if it should be 
told to-morrow that Judson has im- 
mersed the emperor of Burmah? 
Who does not thank God and take 
courage when he hears that the 
Methodist is forming his classes 
among the negroes of Jamaica? If 
Africa can be brought into the liber- 
ty of the gospel, who will ask wheth- 
er the Bulloms sing and pray with 


“the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle,”’ 


or offer up their devotions, with the 
kneelings and responses of ‘* our ex- 
cellent liturgy ?”’—or what puritan 
would be indignant to hear of the 
“Right Reverend” Bishop of Da- 
homy, or even to see him, though 
it were with his robes and mitre, 
and all the glory of his pontificals ? 

While we concede the point, that it 
isneither practicable nor desirable for 
the benevolent efforts of these com- 
munities to be completely amalga- 
mated, we regard it as evident to 
every benevolent mind, that a more 
perfect oneness of spirit, and a more 
general concert of action among 
those who agree in the essentials of 
Christianity, are as easy to be reali- 
zed as they are glorious to be con- 
ceived. ‘The whole strength of all 
churches must be brought out and 
organized; and when thus organized 
it ought ever to be wisely directed 
towards those points on which it can 
be made to operate with the greatest 
efficiency. When this shall be, and 
not before, the churches of America 
will do their duty ; for their duty is 
bounded only by the uttermost 
limit of their ability. How then 
shall this be accomplished? How 
shall every church that holds the 
faith of Jesus be made to put forth 
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all its power, and how shall these 
scattered fragments of exertion be 
gathered up and united? We an- 
swer, what every mind must answer, 
that men of intelligence and influ- 
ence, belonging to different commun- 
ions, and to distant parts of the 
country, Must maintain a close and 
confidential intercourse by corres- 
pondence, and so far as may be, by 
personal communications, striving 
continually, by their combined saga- 
city, to invent and apply every expe- 
dient for rousing the energies of the 
church. And this object being at- 
tained, their intercourse must be 
continued and extended, that they 
may ever be able wisely to direct, 
and powerfully to control the spirit 
which they have summoned. And 
why might not such a_ corres- 
pondence as this prepare the way 
for a closer and more formal union 
among christians ef various denomi- 
nations, and lead on to the formation 
of what might be called an *‘ Am- 
phictyonic Council” of institutions 
for the extension of Christianity, 
where ‘‘ Christ—none but Christ” 
should be their motto, and where 
all invidious distinetions, and all 
unholy jealousies, should be forgot- 
ten while they consulted on the gene- 
ral interests of the church of God. 
Here every new project for doing 
good might be canvassed, and the ap- 
propriate field of labor might be as- 
signed to each institution, and each 
denomination; and thus the decrees 
of this council, arrayed with no 
power but the authority of wisdom 
and love, might go forth to guide and 
animate the operations of benevo- 
lence. Thus unity of spirit beget- 
ting union of effort, and union of 
effort reacting to strengthen the 
unity of spirit that gave it birth, 
the churches would arise in their 
strength, and their strength would 
grow by exertion; and the religion 
which is pure and peaceable, full of 
good fruits, without partiality, and 
Without hypocrisy, would be made 
to triumph in our country. The 
thought is not entirely visionary ,— 
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at least it is not entirely new, for the 
secretaries of the great societies in 
England are even now accustomed 
to hold a monthly meeting, where 
new plans, and new fields of exer- 
tion, and all questions of general im- 
» «fance are referred to their united 
wisdom,—that they and their re- 
spective societies may be able ‘so 
to run, not as uncertainly 5 so to 
fight, not as one that beateth the 
air.” In England they have the ad- 
vantage, which we have not, of a 
national metropolis, which is the 
centre of all their religious institu- 
tions, as well as of their commerce 
and their government. For this 
reason the course which they have 
adopted there, cannot be exactly imi- 
tated here. An arrangement of that 
kind in this country, must be some- 
thing more formal in its structure, 
and more regular in its proceedings 5 
that is, it must be the council we 
have described. Such acouncil we 
do not despair of seeing even in our 
day. Such a council we pray God 
that we may see, provoking the 
churches of every communion to 
love and good works, and leading on 
the armies of the Lord to the con- 
quest of the world. ‘This would be 
acting on a system. Here would be 
organized operation,—concentrated 
exertion. 

So far we have confined our re- 
marks to what is wanting in our own 
country. But the design is not yet 
completed. All the churches in the 
world must be roused to efforts, and 
their.efforts must be combined into 
one system. On this subject Mr. 
Douglas has the following remarks: 


‘The last and crowning mean of suc- 
cess, is to combine into one system all the 
various efforts and instruments for the 
diffusion of truth, so that every movement 
of advance may support and be supported 
by allthe rest ; and that each party, far 
from embarrassing another by taking up 
part of the ground which it oughfto occu- 
py, may form, each and all, mutual points 
of support, resting on one common centre, 
along the whole line ofoperation. ‘To act 
upon a system, it is necessary to form 
gome estimate of the work to be done, and 
the means of doing it ; in other words, it is 
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necessary to takeashort view of the mis- 
Sionary spirit, so far as it exists at present 
in the different countries of Christendom, 
and of the extent of that moral wilderness 
which it hasto reclaim. England, Eng- 
lish America, Germany, and Switzerland, 
and Russia,form the short list of those coun- 
tries from whom any external effort can 
reasonably be expected, and are at pre- 
sent nearly in the same scale of efficiency 
as they arehere setdown. England has 
triple of the resources of all the rest put 
together ; but America,in a century, will 
undoubtedly have most at its disposal. 
In allotting to each the ground which it 
should occupy, England ought to have the 
largest field of present usefulness, whiie 
America is adequate to fill one which will 
grow with her growth, and disclose new 
openings In every succeeding year. Eng- 
land being far in advance of all the rest, 
in the multiplicity of its moral resources, 
and in the facility and intelligence with 
which it can concentrate and impel them 
upon any given points, however distant, 
is naturally destined to take the lead in 
every work of beneficence, and to become 
the centre of design and action. It is 
therefore requisite that there be English 
agents and superintendents in all these 
countries, to give a unity to their simulta- 
neous movements ; but more than super- 
intendence is not required.’? Douglas—pp. 
31, 33. 


We have no disposition to dispute 
the general correctness of Mr. Doug- 
las’ observations on the comparative 
resources and efficiency of England 
and America; and we will grant 
that if the churches of the countries 
which he enumerates could be per- 
suaded to submit their operations to 
the superintendence of English 
agents, and if it were possible that 
foreigners should ever be able to call 
out and organize to advantage the 
resources of any community, the 
plan which he proposes would be 
equally feasible in its execution, and 
powerful in its influence. But while 
human nature continues as it is, the 
conditions are beth of them impossi- 
ble, andthe scheme must be reject- 
ed. And is it therefore impractica- 
ble to give a simultaneousness and a 
unity to the movements of all these 
countries? We think not. Let the 
plan just proposed for adoption in 
this country be extended. Let lead- 
ing Christians in different and distant 
parts of the world maintain a constant 
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intercourse by every possible medi- 
um. Let them labor in this way to 
draw out and embody the whole 
strength of the Christian world. And 
thus let them gradually organize a 
grand congress of the Church,—a 
truly holy alliance,—a Protestant, 
and in every good sense of the word 
a Catholic ‘Collegium de propa- 
ganda fide.” In this way all the 
powers of the true Christendom May 
be mustered. Every solitary church, 
however afflicted and desolate, may 
be sought out, and some task maybe 
assigned it, adequate to its strength, 
till by exercise and by the conscious- 
ness of belonging to a mighty fellow- 
ship it shall grow toa capacity for 
manlier effort. And those commu- 
nities of christians to whom God has 
given power and wealth and privi- 
leges, and on whom he delights to 
pour down the influences of his Spi- 
rit, may be directed by the voices of 
their brethren to those loftier under- 
takings and more arduous labors, 
which a wisely ordering Providence 
has placed before them. That the 
christians of one country are, in fact, 
qualified by their character no less 
than by their ¢ircumstances, for one 
particular field of enterprise, and the 
christians of another country for an- 
other, we might aver without any pre- 
vious observation. And who that 
looks abroad on the world for a mo- 
ment, can doubt that it is so? Who 
can doubt, for example, that it is the 
duty, as it isin the power, and as it 
might be the glory, of England to 
accomplish the conversion of India? 
Mr. Douglas thinks so, 


‘¢ Every crown has been earned and 
worn ; every other sort of glory has be- 
come trite and faded. ‘To renovate, not 
anation, but the human race; to place the 
moral world upon a new foundation ; and 
to commence an era in the history of man- 
kind might be the destiny of England, at 
asmall expense compared with the ex- 
penditure of keeping nations in subjection 
by terror alone. The whole education of 
India might be placed under the direction 
and control of the British government ; 
and an empire more absolute than aby 
which has tyrannized over the body, might 
he seated in the affections, and estab- 
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ijshed in the opinions and literature of a 
hundred millions of subjects. The fiction 
ef the Bramin might be realized, and the 
White Islands of the West become more 
sacred to the Hindoos than Meru, and the 
waves that wash them, than the waters of 
the Ganges.’’ Douglas, p. 30. 


Afterwards, when speaking of 
Central Africa, his remarks are more 
important to us, inasmuch as they 
respect our own immediate duty. 


« Allattemptseither to penetrate into 
Africa, or to better the condition of the 
Africans,have failed from one obstacle, the 
climate, which, in a short period is death 
to Europeans. 

‘¢ All travellers, and all teachers, must 
have aprobationary year or two to qual- 
ify themselves as learners, before they can 
enter into the full fruits of their labors. 
Atthat very time their short lease of life 
expires, the climate exerts its de:tructive 
power over them, and others, in endless 
and fruitless succession, inherit their la- 
bors and their fate. ‘Thecivilizers of Af- 
rica must be Africans; and America is 
the country where the civilization of Af- 
rica ought to commence. ‘The methods 
of Providence, in preparing a way for the 
conversion of the uttermost parts of the 
earth, deserve to be well considered, and 
ought to be followed in our undertakings 
‘owards the same end. 

‘It has placed the sacred land of the 
Fast under British government, and has 
given the nations the desire, even of them- 
selves,to seek after the arts and sciences 
of Europe. 

‘© While the Chinese government pre- 
vents the entrance of Europeans, or their 
books into China,a new nation of Chinese 
is rising up in the Indian Islands, under 
European control, who will supply trans- 
lators and missionaries, for the opportuni- 
ties of better days ; and while Europeans 
are prevented from entering Africa, by 
‘he unhealthy climate, and their suspec- 
ted color, thousands and millions of Afri- 
cans have been permitted to be carried 
intocountries Where Europeans can not 
only reach them with safety, but where 
they are continually surrounded with the 
arts and knowledge of Europe. These Af- 
ricans may be trained with great facility 
io be the improvers of their country. At- 
rica is in so low a state, that, at first, per- 
sons of very moderate acquirements will 
be most in contact with the minds of their 
countrymen ; and a knowledge of the com- 
mon arts of life, and the power of instruct- 
ing others in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, seems sufficient for the first pio- 
Heers, who, thus qualified, if they are sin- 
sere and zealous christians, will find suf- 


ficient opportunity to spread their opin- 
ions. 

‘¢ Such is the mystery ofthe craft in At- 
rica, that a clever blacksmith has set up, 
on that ground alone, for a divinity, and 
obtained followers, and the Mahometans, 
or men of the Book, have no difficulty in 
insinuating themselves into respect and 
importance among the Pagans. There 
can beno doubtthat the Africans, from 
the charm which they attribute to written 
characters, would anxiously avail them- 
selves of education, and be anxious to 
transcribe portions of Scripture; an en- 
trance more and more abundant, and for 
persons of higher attainments would be 
afforded ; the minds of the natives would 
be filled with more respect, and become 
more desirous of European information ; 
meanwhile this African institution might 
with ease be prepared to furnish men of 
higher attainments, who might either in- 
corporate our literature into the African 
languages, or,if they are found to be dialects 
too ramified and barbarous, might intro- 
duce English as the general and learned 
language of Africa. Europeans, without 
so immense a destruction, might then give 
their aid to the improvements going on in 
their country itself; for it is the personal 
exertions of missionaries and travellers 
that is so ruinous; and mere superin- 
tendence, which is all that would be re- 
quired in this case, may be exercised for 
many years without fatal consequences, as 
instanced in colonial judges and govern- 
ors. 

‘¢ There has been one easy method 
pointed out, by which the civilization of 
Africa might be commenced, by forming 
a school of Arts in America for such Ne- 
groes as show any promising dispositions. 
The expense of thison asmall scale would 
be trifling, and its success to a degree 
certain.’’ pp. 38—42. 


Now we ask, why is it, if the re- 
demption of Africa is thus commit- 
ted to the Christians of America, if 
the arrangements of Providence have 
thus evidently placed in our hands 
the means of working out salvation 
for a continent, why is it that there 
is not at this hour on that continent 
a single American missionary ? Why 
is it that our little colony stands 
calling for a missionary, in vain ? 
Why is it that the school devised by 
the long reaching wisdom, and es- 
tablished by the industrious agency 
of Mills, has hitherto languished and 
lingered on the verge of being? 
Why is it that the foreign opera- 
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tions of our churches are directed to 
every quarter of the globe rather than 
io that which discloses the fairest 
prospect of the easiest success? It 
is because these operations have 
‘proceeded too much at random ;— 
because the Church has not employ- 
ed the united wisdom of her sons, to 
organize her efforts, and to lay out 
the plan of the warfare before her. 
It is because there has been compar- 
atively no concert of action, no studi- 
ed arrangement of the attack, no 
wise forecasting of the results. Let 
some expedient be adopted, like that 
which we have ventured to suggest, 
and the difficulty is removed ; Chris- 
tendom has become an organized com- 
munity ; the Church is one, as it was 
when they that believed were assem- 
bled with one accord in one place. 

It was our intention to offer a few 
thoughts on the various modes of 
conducting missions among the hea- 
then; but the length to which these 
observations have already extended 
warns us not to enter here on a sub- 
ject so fruitful of discussion. And 
now, as we have spoken so much in 
the tones of dissatisfaction and doubt, 
we must say, in conclusion, that we 
are neither dissatisfied nor despond- 
ing. The deep and solemn euthu- 
siasm that has always glowed within 
us, When we have contemplated the 
signs of the times, or the promises of 
God, berus now with undiminished 
ardor. And wearied as we are with 
the contemplation of the imperiec- 
tions on which we have dwelt so 
long, we return with the kindlings of 
sincere delight to bless our God 
that we live in a day when Christ- 
ianity is exhibiting her high preten- 
sions and asserting claims to univer- 
sal dominion. If ever we know 
the power of gratitude, or the fer- 
vency of love to the brethren, it is 
when we hear our fellow christians 
describing with the enthusiasm which 
Mr. Wayland expresses, the gran- 
deur of the enterprise in which they 
are enlisted. 


“ Our object will not have been accom- 


for ever, and the tree of peace spread its 
broad branches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; until a thousand smiling villages 
shall be reflected trom the waves of the 
Missour!, and the distant vallies of the 
West echo with the song of the reaper ; 
till the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall have been glad for us, and the desert 
has rejoiced ard blossomed as the rose.” 

‘¢ Our labours are not to cease, until the 
last slave ship shall have visited the coast 
of Africa, and the nations of Europe and 
America having long since redressed her 
aggravated wrongs, Ethiopia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, shall have 
stretched forth her hand unto God. 

‘‘How changed will then be the face of 
Asia! Bramins and sooders and casts and 
shasters will have passed away, like the 
mist which rolls up the mountain’s side 
before the rising glories of a summer’s 
morning, while the land on which it rest- 
ed, shining forth in all its loveliness, 
shall, from its numberless habitations, 
send forth the high praises of God and the 
Lamb. The Hindoo mother will gaze 
upon her infant withthe same tenderness 
which now throbs in the breast of any one 
of you who now hears me, and the Hindoo 
son will pour into the wounded bosom of 
his widowed parent, the oil of peace and 
consolation.” 

* Our object will not be accomplished 
until every idol temple shall have been 
utterly abolished, and a temple to Jeho- 
vah erected in its room ;_ until this earth, 
instead of being a theatre on which im- 
mortal beings are preparing by crime for 
eternal condemnation, shall become one 
universal temple, in which the children of 
men are learning the anthems of the bles- 
sed above, and becoming meet to join the 
general assembly and church of the first 
born, whose names are written in heaven.” 
Wavland—pp. 16, 17, 19. 

We bless God that this work is 
going forward to-day, to its accom- 
plishment. Our world shall not be 
for ever the dark and warring chaos 
that it has been. It is even now 
like the imperfect creation, when the 
spirit had moved on the tace of the 
abyss, and the elements were teem- 
ing with life. We see the plastic 
hand of the Creator rearing a unl 
verse of beauty. In all the aspects 
of our times; in the uproar of revo- 
lution; in the tumult of the com- 
merce that leaves no sea unvisited, 
no region unexplored ; in the gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge, and the 
general consciousness of power; 14 
the wonderful inventions of art, a0 
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the undreamed of discoveries of 
science; in the enthusiasm that 
spreads through every department 
of human thought, and human exer- 
tion; in the brazen infidelity that, 
coming out from every lurking 
place, curses God and looks upward, 
as if in the expectation of its doom ; 
in the redeeming efficacy of the 
truth, arraying itselfin the energy of 
its primeval purity, and going forth 
impartially to the high and the low, 
the proudest and the most abandon- 
ed; and above all, in the bold de- 
signs and the lofty faith and the vig- 
orous exertions of all whom the 
truth has sanctified, we see the ope- 
ration of his hand, who will bring 
light out of darkness, order out of 
confusion,—and who will fashion of 
these jarring elements a world of 
harmony and beauty, from which 
there shall arise the shouts of praise 
ard the music of rejoicing, to mingle 
with the anthem of ‘the morning 
stars’? and the triumphant gratula- 
tions of the ‘‘ sons of God.” 


‘¢ A scene of realities is before us, full of 
the energy and zeal of ancient evangel- 
ism ;fullof the power and glory of the 
reigning Saviour, and managed by a 
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Providence, all whose secrei springs and 
visible machinery are in his hand. The 
nations are agitated by new principles 
and new powers, that are working out 
the civil liberties of men, and ‘turning 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto Gop.’’ A newera in the 
world’s history is bugun !—We see Chris- 
tians of all denominations, obedient te 
some deep andcommon impulse, uniting 
in plans for the spread of the gospel, wide 
as the exigencies of nations, and with an 
amazing force of intellect and action 
After ages oi indifference, of which we 
are ashamed to think, we are suddenly 
called to exertion; the selfish schemes 
and habitudes of life are forgotten in high 
adventures, that may extend the empire 
and glory of Christ ;—and interest in the 
great cause, aside from prejudices and 
party feelings, is becoming not only the 
grand proof of piety, but the tie of broth- 
erhood throughout Christendom! 

“It is iadeed,a heavenly vision !”— 
‘« And does it not seem like the sunrise of 
that day of glory, when the mysterious 
blessing of the gospel shall have reached 
the most distant and desolate places of hu- 
man abode ;—when the world revived, 
emancipated, shall be dressed in the or- 
der nnd beauty ofa new creation, because 
her curse is removed—her sufferings are 
past—her blood is washed away! Is noi 
the hour at hand, when the arch of Gon’s 
redeeming covenant shall encircle the 
bright heavens, and all nations rejoice be. 
neath it.” Whelpley, pp.30. 32. 
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in the press and expected to be publish- 
ed in the course of the present month— 
+ iciements of universal Geography, An- 
cient and Modern; on the principles of 
comparison and classification; Modern 
Geography by William C. Woodbridge ; 
late Instructor in the American Asylum— 
Ancient Geography by Emma Willard ; 
Principal of the Female Seminary at 
Troy, N. Y.” This work, which was an- 
nounced in a former number, has been de- 
layed for the purpose of revision and en- 
largement ; it has been entirely re-written, 
and extended to 400 or 500 pages of a 
large daodecimo size, , 


A volume ofsermons is about to be pub- 
lished, under the title of the * Southern 
Preacher.” The sermons are to be selec- 
ted from the manuseripts of a number of 
the most distinguished preachers of dif- 
ferent denominations in the Carolinas and 
Georgia ; among them are the Rey. Drs. 


>] 


(aldwell, Waddell, Leland, Palmer, Cum- 


mings and Furman, and Messrs. Capers. 
Hooper, Empic, and Brantley.— Fam. Vis. 


Professor Everett is appointed to deliv- 
er the oration before the Phi Betta Kappa 
Society of Harvard College at their next 
annual meeting. 


Mammoth bones were discovered a few 
months since im Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 
A piece oflow marshy ground being clear- 
ej and drained for the purposes of agri- 
culture, the bones were found in abun- 
dance both upon the surface and beneath 
it. A gentleman who recenily visited the 
spot, found ‘fone tooth which weigh d 
3 1-4 pounds. One ofthe shoulder blades, 
a littie more than three teet in length, 
weighed 40 lbs. The bones of ona of 
the fore legs from the top of the shoulder 


to the foot measured 10 feet. The ribs. 
which are much shortened by decay, are 


still 4feet inlength. He measured one oi 
the knees horizontally and found it 15 
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inches. The vertebre of the neck were 
26 inches in circumference.” 


The total of the black and mulatto pop- 
ulation in all the West India islands, is 
one million six hundred thousand—the to- 
tal of the whites, in the same, is four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 


The Catholics of Montreal are prepar- 
ing to erect a magnificent cathedral, sur- 
passing in splendor and magnitude any ec - 
clesiastical edifice on the continent of 
North America. It will be strictly and 
purely Gothic, after the best models ex- 
tant, will hold fen thousand worshippers, 
and cost four hundred thousand dollars. 
Its length is to be 253 feet—breadth 132, 
with two towers in front, each 200 feet in 
height, and itis to have seven altars; the 
high altar at the east, behind which is to 
be a great window 32 feet by 45. 

Philadelphia paper. 


It was stated by Mr. Brougham, on the 
3d Feb. in the British House of Commons, 
that, there was no part of Germany 
where the editor of a aewspaper durst pub- 
lish a single sentence or phrase disagree- 
able or likely to give umbrage, not merely 
to hisown sovereign, but tu any member 
of the Holy Alliance. 


A latin manuscript, undoubtedly by Mil- 
ton, long supposed to be irrecoverably lost, 
has just been discovered at the State Pa- 
per Office. The subject is religious, and 
the arguments are all drawn from the scrip- 
tures. ‘There are many Hebrew quota- 
tions, and the work is of considerable buik, 
as it contains 735 pages, many of them 
closely written, and believed to bein the 
hand writing of the Poet’s nephew, Phil- 
lips, with many interlineations in a differ- 
ent hand. It was found in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Cyriac Skinner, merchant. The 
situation which Milton held of Latin Sec- 
retary to Cromwell, will account for such 
a discovery being made in the State Paper 
Office.—London paper. 


Heathen Chronology.—The following is 
from the journal of Gabriel Tissera, a 
young man attached to the mission in Cey- 
lon, as interpreter and licensed preacher. 

A Brahmin called upon me. The fol- 
lowing is the sum of his discourse, ‘* Your 
preaching, and that of the missionaries, 
ure no more than what we are taught to 
expect in this last age of the world. For 
the last age isan age of misery, and is at- 
tended with many natural and moral evils. 
—In this age false religions will spread, 
and the true religion, even the religion of 
Siven, {that is, the heathen religion, ] will 
become scarce. So that yours, being a 
false religion, of course spreads in this 
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age.’> He showed his belief in many fool- 
ish things, which are however sanctioned 
by their books. He said, * As this last 
age advances further, the earth will grad- 
ually lose its fertility, there will be little 
rain, and no water but what is in the sea. 
The inhabitants will therefore be obliged 
to throw cold sand_upon them instead of 
water. At length menkind will grow 
shorter both in size and in age. ‘They 
will become so short and weak, that they 
will be unable to build them houses, and 
so will have to live in the holes of large 
trees, where they will be exposed to birds 
of prey, which will often carry them away. 
At last the earth will be burnt up by the 
liquid fire which will descend upon it as 
copiously as the rain.’’ 

The month of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1823, is, according to the hea- 
then, the tenth month of the year 4923 ot 
the last age, or the age of misery. ‘They 
reckon four ages, which they call by fou: 
different names. ‘The first consisted oi 
1,728,000 years. ‘Ihe second consisted of 
three quarters of the first age, that is 
1,296,000 years. The third had two thirds 
of the second age, namely, 864,000 vears. 
The present, or the fourth age, they trust, 
will last only 432,000 years, including that 
part of it which is already elapsed. Con- 
sequently the whole of this fourth or las‘ 
age, is equal to one fourth of the first age. 
To speak more clearly about the propor- 
tion of each age, the second was equal to 
three quarters, the third to half, and the 
fourth to one quarter of the first age. 
When the last age ends, the first one will 
commence again, and then the second, and 
so on in regular succession. They believe 
that these ages have already succeeded 
many times, how many they do not know. 

See Walther’s Doctrina ‘lemporum, 
page 182.] At the end of every fourth o: 
lastage, or the age of misery, there is s 
deluge, which is succeeded by an untver- 
sal conflagration. This conflagration is 
the same with the liquid fire above men- 
tioned. Then Brahma creates a universe 
again, though he himself is not the eterna! 
God. For at the end ofa certain numbe: 
of these quadruple ages, the existing 
Brahma dies, and another Brahma is crea- 
ted by Siven. Perhaps this is the cor- 
rupted tradition of some particulars men- 
tioned in the word of God. For several 
parts of the above account seem to agree, 
in some respects, with such Scriptural 
facts and doctrines as these, to wit. the 
holy and happy state in which Adam was 
before his fall, the longevity of the antedi- 
luvians, the sinfulness of man since the 
fall, the end of the world, when ‘the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burned up,’’ and the new crea- 
tion, or the **new heavens and a new earth 
whervin dwelleth righteousness,’’ 











1824. | 


Chinese maxims.~The following maxims 
are from the Keapaon, or book ofa hundred 
negative precepts. The Chinese Gleaner 
remarks, that although this work is not 
respected like a religious book, it contains 
the prevailing sentiments of the people, 
and may be a good standard whereby to 
judge of their common opinions. 
~ 46 Speculate not on distant things. Love 
not beauty without bounds. Do not en- 
rage men who love to strike. Do not 
abuse the good things of providence. Do 
not love extravagance, nor be over anx- 
ious about being completely provided for. 
Think not of things which are above your 
station. Do not destroy life. Between 
two parties do not speak swords here and 
flatteries there. Do not stir up troubles. 
Be not the president of a lantern-head so- 
ciety (a kind of elub either religious or 
convivial.) Do not cut and carve the 
poor. Do not oppress the orphan and 
widow. Do not learn unprofitable things. 

Do not be ashamed of bad food and 
coarse Clothing. Do not build summer- 
houses. Do not buy useless things. Do 
not associate with great people. Do not 
talk of men’s domestic affairs, nor tell se- 
crets. Do not put a stop to any good af- 
fair. Donot bring up other men’s con- 
cerns (in conversation.) Do not laugh at 
men’s appearances, Do not blame a man 
for the taults of his relations. Do not 
blame wickedness too much. Do not 
plainly call yourself true. Be not proud 
of your wealth, nor complain of your pov- 
erty. Do not interrupt men in conversa- 
tion, nor call yourself clever. Do not say 
any thing that has a beginning but no end. 
Do not discuss the goodness of food and 
clothing. Do not interrupt men’s pleas- 
ant chit chat. 

Do not take a book for a pillow. Do 
not give books to women to lay up their 
needle and thread in. Do not cover jars 
or bottles with paper that has letters on it. 
Do not give such paper to women to cut 
out patterns with.—V, Y. Advertiser. 
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On occasion of the late conflagration at 
Canton, a public proclamation was issued, 
in which foreigners are addressed in the 
following singular terms: 

* You, gentlemen, merchants, poor na- 
tives, and foreigners, who have suffered this 
heaven-sernt calamity, are not the only 
persons whose hearts are grieved and 
wounded ; I, the Foeyuen, since my ears 
heard it, and my eyes saw it, have not for 
a moment ceased to feel bodily pain, and 
mental anguish, on account of it. Butthe 
proverb says, of every drink and every fil- 


led cup, there are none that are not previ- 


ously ‘ixed by fate. This judgment of fire 
was no doubt oocasioned by the influence 
of the destiny of the Pearl river, which 
runs past the city and suburbs. ButI de- 
sire that you all, gentlemen, merchants, 
poor natives, and foreigners, will every 
one quietly submit to a righteous destiny. 
Do not sorrow, grieve, lament, and sigh : 
you must not repine at heaven, nor crimi- 
nate man, and so in vain add to your 
trouble and vexation ; butit 1s incumbent 
on you to receive the warning from heav- 
enabove. Repent of your sins ; examine 
y ourselves, and always preserve impressed 
on your minds the words, ‘ heavenly prin- 
ciples, good heart ;’ and really acting ac- 
cording to these, you will not be ashamed 
before the discerning gods, and no doubt 
the high heaven will silently assist you ; 
and how do you know but that the residue 
left by the fiery flames shall re-arise in 
piles of gold, and heaps of gems, and rich- 
es and honours ?”’ 

The remainder of the proclamation 
warns persons not to encroach on their 
neighbour’s land in re building their habi- 
tations ; and directs that food and neces- 
saries should be issued for the native suf- 
ferers, and a place “ to roost or rest in”’ 
for the foreigners ** who have in barks 
passed over seas several myriad miles in 
width to come to the celestial empire.’’ 


-— 
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RELIGIOUS. 

An Exhibition of Unitarianism, with 
Scriptural Extracts. Tract No. 1. Green- 
field. 

The Dying Believer committing his 
soul to Christ : A Sermon on the death of 
Mrs. Cynthia Fairchild, who died at East 
{lartford, February 22, 1824, in the 35th 
vear of her age. By Thomas Robbins, 
‘Minister in East Windsor. Hartford. 

The Recollections of Jotham Anderson, 
Minister of the Gospel. 

Intemperance. A Sermon, delivered et 
‘he North Church in Newburyport, on the 


occasion of the Public Fast, April, 1, 1824. 
By Luther Fraseur, Dimmick. 

An [Inaugural Discourse, delivered on 
the first of January, 1824. By John H, 


Rice, Professor of Christian Theology in 


. . . . 2 . 
the Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


Richmond, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Elementary Reader : being a Cot- 
lection of original reading Lessons, for 
common schools, in which are combined 
useful instruction and just principles, with 
attractive elegance and purity of style. 
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Calculated for children from five to ten 


years old, and adapted to the faculties of 


the human mind at that age. To which 
are prefixed, by way of introduction, Rules 
and observations on the elementary prin- 
ciples of correct Reading. By Samuel 
Whiting, Esq. author of Elegant Lessons, 
&c. New-Haven, 1824. 

Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent. 
By the author of the Sketch Book: with 
a Biographical Notice, pp. 67, 8vo. New- 
York. 

A New Key to the Exact Sciences: or 
a New and Practical Theory by which 
mathematical problems, or algebraic equa- 
tions of almost every description can be 
solved with accuracy, and with greater 
facility and simplicity than they can be 


by any other method that has yet been 
given by any other author: in which are 
also introduced, a variety of useful and 
interesting Problems, that have never be. 
fore been proposed, and which it is believ- 
ed cannot be solved by any methods or 
rules, except those here laid down. By 
Francis Tillet. Winchester, 1824. 

President Holly—not the Transylvania 
University ; ina Letter to William Gibbs 
Hunt, Esq. in consequence of the attacks, 
made by him in his “ Appeal,’’ published 
in the Western Monitor, of this place, 
March 2, 1824. By Forthcoming. Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Collections, Historical and Miscellane- 
ous; and Monthly Literary Journal. Vol. 
HT. No. 4. 









(From the Missionary Heratd.) 
MISSI@N AT BOMBAY. 


Joint Letter of the Missionaries. 


Bombay, June 6, 1825. 

Our last Yetter made you acquainted 
with our arrangements for building a chap- 
el with school rooms, and also informed 
you of the actual commencement of the 
building. We have now the pleasure of 
informing you that, in the course of the 
last month, the building was completed, 
so far as it was intended to finish it in the 
first instance. It is a very strong and du- 
rable building, and we feel much gratified 
with its plain but comely appearance. 

Having been accustomed to see only the 
lofty and highly finished pulpits of our 
churches at home, you would perhaps be 
half inclined to smile at first s'ght of our 
plain and lowly pulpit. It is eight feet 
long and five feet wide, with six steps of 
the same width at each end, all of mason- 
ry. The elevation of this platform is 
three feet only ; and on the front edge of 
it is a plain wooden railing eight feet long, 
on the top of which is a board of the same 
leugth and fourteen inches wide, all paint- 
ed. We are much pleased with the con- 
venience and appearance of this pulpit, 
and think it quite in unison with the gen- 
eral style and character of the building. 

The flooring iv of earth, and raised three 
feet. ‘he surface, after being thorough- 
ly wet, was beater hard, leveland smooth, 
and then washed over with a solution of 
cow-dung. This is a very common kind 
of flooring to native houses ; but in pub- 
hic buildings it requires to he matted, and 
if money were not wanting, It would 
probably be expedient to have it flagged 
with the common stone of the country, 
which is much used for such purposes, 


i _ A penne apn 
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Provision was made, in building the 
walls, for the erection of a gallery ; and 
we hope that we shall live to see our na- 
tive congregation so increased as to ren- 
der the addition of a gallery necessary. 


The house is yet without ceiling. Not 
only for the sake of the appearance, but 
chiefly on account of the difficulty of 
speak'ng In it while in its present state, 
the missionaries regard it as of some im- 
portance that this deficiency should be 
supplied. They also consider it desirable, 
on account of the situation in which the 
building stands, that some of the land con- 
tiguous to it should be procured. ] 


As the natives are very irregular in 
their habits, and generally destitute of the 
means of ascertaining the arrival of any 
designated hour, and have little inclination 
to trouble themselves in any way to know 
it, we have thought that, among such a 
people, a bell, to give them netice of the 
hour of worship, might be of singular 
use In collecting them. Around the chap- 
el, within the sound of a good bell, there 
are about 100,000 natives; and when 
once informed that its sound was a notice, 
calling on them to come to the temple of 
the true God, to worship before him, it 
would be perhaps a salutary reproof even 
to those who, either by necessity or incli- 
nation, might be prevented from assemb- 
ling. ~-Svewiaion is made for suspending 
a bell in the apex of the front portico. 


It was mentioned in the Herald, vol. 
xix. p. 313, that Mr. West, a European 
gentleman, who is an accomplished archi- 
tect, had kindly taken upop himself the 
whole care and trouble of erecting the 
building. This very valuable service he 
performed without accepting any com- 
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pensation. The missionaries speak of 
Mr. West, as a gentleman very high in 
their estimation, and express a lively sense 
of gratitude for his services. | 


We are no less bound to praise Him, 
who has the hearts of ail men in his hand, 
for the pecuniary aid, which through his 
favor we have been enabled to obtain. 
The subscriptions which we have procur- 
ed in this country amount to about 4,000 
rupees, ($1,777, ) and we hope that some- 
thing more may yet be obtained. Of this 
sum you will observe that 1,500 Bombay 
rupees (nearly $700) were collected in 
Calcutta by E. A. Newton Esq., the great- 
er part of which ($458) was his own gen- 
erous donation, and for the rest we are 
indebted to his attentions and influence. 
The sum obtained in Bombay is not great 
compared with the extent ofthe Furope- 
ansociety here, and the liberality with 
which they contribute to other objects. 
Yet it derives a peculiar importance from 
its being the firs! thing of the kind at this 
presidency to which their benefactions 
have been solicited. Viewed in this light 
it brightens the future prospects of mis- 
sions in this dark region, and will, we 
hope, eneourage the friends of Christ and 
of the heathen in our native land to give 
all that may be desirable to complete and 
improve the building. 


[Our readers will be gratified to per- 
ceive, by comparing the statements above 
given withthat on p. 313 of our last vol- 
ume, that the donations to this object in 
Bombay have been somewhat greater, 
than, from Mr. Hall’s letter, on which that 
statement was founded, we had ventured 
to anticipate. ‘The whole expense of the 
building in its present state has been about 
$4,177, leaving $2,400 to be paid by the 
contributions of Christians in this coun- 
try ; exclusive of the expense of improve- 
ments which may yet be made. | 


You will doubtless feel an interest in 
knowing in what manner this building 
was dedicated to the service of God. We 
inserted a notice in the public papers, that 
on the last Friday evening in May divine 
service would be performed, mostly in the 
Mahratta, but partly in the English lan- 
guage. The Friday was observed asa day 
of fasting and prayer. In the evening di- 
vine worship was commenced in the Chap- 
el in the following manner. 1. Reading 
of the scriptures in Mahratta by brother 
Nichols. 2. Singingin English,a hymn 
composed for the occasion. 3. Prayer in 
Mahratta, by brother Graves. 4. Singing 
in Mahratta. 5. Sermon in Mahratta, by 
brother Hall, from Ps. 95,6. 6. Siag- 
ing in Mahratta. 17. Prayer in English, 


and the benediction, by Rev. R. Kenney, 
& missionary of the Episcopal church, In 


30 
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the conclusion of the sermon it was re- 
marked that the Chapel had been erect- 
ed by the benevolence of Christians, who 
wished all men to come to the knowledge 
of the Gospel of Christ, and be saved 
through him, the only saviour of sinners ? 
and an invitation was given, anda desire 
expressed to the native auditors, that they 
would regularly asse:nble in it, especially 
on the Sabbath, and hear and receive the 
word of life. 

The number of Europeans who attend- 
ed was small, and probably would have 
been larger, had not the services been 
chiefly in Mahratta, and had there not 
been a religious méeting the same evening 
in the fort, of which we were ignorant 
when we fixed on the time for opening the 
Chapel. ‘The number of natives who 
were in the house and at the doors was 
considerable. All our Bombay school- 
masters were there, anda good many of their 
boys. Forsome weeks before, we had em- 
ployed a native musician to teach native 
singing to the schools and to ourselves. 
He had succeeded as well as could be ex- 
pected, and had taught all the’ most for- 
ward boys here, and the schvolmasters, to 
perform with a good degree of propriety, 
two tunes, set to Christian hymns. They 
sung the two on the occasion: and the 
boys and teachers, as they attend in rota- 
tion, two each Sabbath, to be catechi- 
sed «c., uniformly sing in connection 
with public worship in Mahratta. 

At present we have public worship reg- 
ularly on the Sabbath at ten in the morn- 
ing in English; at four in the afternoon 
two schools assembie for reading, cat- 
echising We. till 5,and from 5 to 6, pub- 
lic worship is held in Mahratta.—On the 


first Monday inJune the monthly concer 
was held at the Chapel, ° 


pt 


MISSION AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDs. 


[I he arrival at the Sandwich Islands of 
the missionaries who sailed from New-Ha- 
ven in November, 1822, and our receipt of 
letters from Mr, Bingham and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, were mentioned in our last num- 
ber, p. 96. Weliave since received a let- 
ter from Mr. Richards, which was brought 


by the same conveyance, but had not then 
come to hand. 


The letter of Mr. Richards is dated at 
Lahinah, Island of Mowee, Aug. 30 1823, 
We make the following extracts. | 


This may be the earliest notice you will 
have of our establishment at this place. It 
is proper, therefore, to mention that Mr. 
Steward and myself, with our families, 
took up our residence here on the 3lst of 
May. Our journal up to the -3lst of Au- 
gust we shall send by the first conveyance, 
which we hope willbe in a few days, 
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though probably not so directas the pres- 
ent. I might now mention some of the 
kind dealings of Providence with us, but, 
as you will learn them from our journal, 
I will only speak of our present circum- 
stances and prospects. We are living in 
houses built by the heathen and presented 
tous. They are builtin naiive style, and 
consist of posts driven into the ground, on 
which small poles are tied horizontaily, 
and then long grass is fastened to the poles 
by strings which pass round each bundle. 
We have no floors, and no windows, ex- 
cept holes cut through the thatching, 
which are closed by shutters without glass. 
Our houses are comfortable at this season, 


and we hope will remain so during most of 


the year, as very little rain falls at this 
place. During the three months that we 
have resided here there has been none at 
all. Nearly all that grows, not only in 
Lahinah, but on all this part of Mowee, is 
watered artificially by streams from the 
mountains. 


We are constantly receiving little favors 
from the people, which, though they do 
but little toward supporting the mission, 
do nevertheless show very satisfactorily 
that they are our friends. We have par- 
ticular occasion to be grateful to God, that 
our warmest friends are among the high- 
est chiefs. This, ! think, makes our fu- 
ture prospects flattering. It is also an en- 
couraging circumstance, that their friend- 
ship Increases, as they become acquainted 
with us, and with our object. 


I am fully persuaded that, could those 
Christians who furnish our support see the 
things which we sce, they would need no 
other motives to stimulate them to far 

reater exertions than they now make. 

he field for usefulness here is great ; and 
] haye béver ‘or a moment since I arrived, 
had a single fear that my usefulness, on 
these islands, willbe limited by any thing 
but by my own imperfections. If! can be 
useful any where, I can be useful in La- 
hinah. I see noevidence that I have been, 
orthat! shallsoon be, the instrument of 
the immediate conversion of any heathen, 
But I think Ido see a work goiag on, 
which will issue in the conversion of thou- 
sands. Our temporal circumstances are 
more pleasant, than we had reason to ex- 
pect, when we left America. We howev- 
er feel the need of houses of a different 
kind from those we now occupy. Our 
circumstances can be rendered more plea- 
sant, in several othe: respects, by changes 
which you will find proposed in our jour- 
nal. But, situated as we now are, we are 
all contented andhappy. Our work is in- 
deed a pleasant one. I envy no man his 
employment, though he may be surround- 
ed with a thousand temporal comforts of 
which 1 am deprived. It is enough for 
me, that, in looking back, I can see clear- 
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ly that the finger of providence pointed 
me to these islands ;—and that, in looking 
forward, I see some prospect of success, 
and of lasting usefulness All my aaxiety 
arises from the fear that the whitening har- 
vest will not be gathered. Thousands, 
indeed I may say, almost every adult on 
the Sandwich Islands, is waiting to receive 
instruction; and many are waiting with 
high hopes. That we may beable to com- 
municate this instruction, we know is your 
prayer, and the prayer of thousands whe 
love Zion. This is an animating thought. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

‘©In thirty-three Missionary stations in 
Greenland, Labrador, North America, the 
West Indies, Surinam, South Africa, and 
Tartary, there are about 32,000 Christian 
converts under the care of one hundred 
and sixty-eight missionaries, whose atten- 
tion, however, is not exclusively confined 
to them ; for they preach the Gospel also 
to many thousands of heathens, in their 
respective vicinities. 

** The direct expenses ofall these mis- 
sions amounted, in 1820, to 66771. 9s. 6d. 
[ $29,648 04] a sum incredibly small in 
proportion to the magnitude and extent of 
the good effected. But there were ar- 
rears and contingencies to be added, part- 
ly for the maintenance of aged missiona- 
ries, Worn out in the service, or of the 
widows of the deceased missionaries, or 
for the education of their children ; these 
arrears, when added to the preceding 
sum, produced a total of 94312. 17s. 11d. 
[$41,877 61. ] 

** The smallness of this expenditure is 
to be aceotinted for, not merely by the 
rigid economy, and self-denying habits ot 
the missionaries, but also by the gratify- 
ing fact, that in some of the stations, trades 
or manufactures, carried on under their 
superintendence, have been so productive 
as nearly to cover the whole of their res- 
pective expenses. 


Charitable Socreties’ House.—Several in- 
dividuals in London have lately establish- 
ed a house solely for the accommodation 
of religious and charitable societies. 
Much inconvenience has been experien- 
ced from the want of a common and cen- 
tral point of communication for the nu- 
merous committees and societies engaged 
in promoting the great objects of religious 
charity. The house mentioned is con- 
veniently situated, is vested in a board ot 
Trustees, and is designed to remedy the 
inconvenience mentioned. Tenor eleven 
societies can be accommodated with sepa- 
rate apartments for an office ,with arrange- 
ments for the books, papers, &c. and a 
committee room, of a large and superior 
description for periodical meetings. Sev- 
eral officers are required to attend to the 
business of the establishment. 
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A Treasurer is appointed to receive do- 
nations and subscriptions for the support 
of the establishment. A Secretary has 
the charge and superintendence of the 
house. A porter gives constant a(ten- 
dance during official hours. 

There is also a room set apart for the 
accommodotion of the Porters and Mes- 
sengers of the various societies, and a 
writing room for the accommodation of 
persons having business with the commit- 
tees, or in any other way interested in the 
concerns of charitable institutions, and al- 
so to afford opportunities for mutual inter- 
course, and for obtaining any intelligence 
connected with the establishment. 

Another object contemplated, is tbe 
formation of a Library of Reports and 
official documents for the general use of 
societies and individuals who frequent the 
house. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the 
Christian Gazelle, dated Wethersfield, 
April 9th, 1824. 


DEAR S1r,—Since my last, the revival 
has commenced on the west of Connecti- 
cut river. In the town of Haddam it has 
become interesting, and 50 or more have 
hopefully been made the subjects of di- 
vine grace. Some miles farther to the 
west, in the town of Burlington, more 
than 100 are rejoicing in hope. It is con- 
sidered the most interesting and powerful 
revival ever known in that place. Ad- 
joining this on the west is the town of 
Harwinton, where it is still more inter- 
esting. Its commencement in every part 
of the town, about four weeks since, was 
nearly simultaneous. About 120 attend- 
ed the meeting of inquiry on Monday eve- 
ning of this week—and between 60 and 
70 are already rejoicing inhope. In Bris- 
tol, adjoining. Burlington on the south, 
about 40 are entertaining hope—and the 
work is spreading into some other towns 
in that vicinity, in which a number are 
aow anxious for their souls, and some be- 
ginning to rejoice in hope ofthe glory of 
God. 

Yours affectionately, 
ASAHEL NETTLETON. 


The revival, which has been progress - 
ing for several weeks in Burlington and 
Bristol we understand has become quite 
general, especially in the former place. 
A general solemnity rests upon the whole 
parish; and more than 200 anxious for 
their souls, have attended some of the 
meetings for inquiry. Such is the anxi- 
ety to attend religious mectings that sev- 
eral families assemble their children 
at one housethat one adult may take 
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charge «f them while the rest go to meet- 
ing. One violent opposer to the work oft 
fered to bet a Bible that he would not be 
mace a subject of the work. In a few 
days he was crying for mercy and begging 
Christians to pray for him. 

We understand that this gracious work 
has extended into Harwiaton an ad- 
joining town where many are anxious 
and some are rejoicing in hope.—R. Int. 


The revival in East Haddam, which 
commenced in December last, still con- 
tinues. It is a great and glorious work. 
About 160 have been reclaimed from the 
thraldom of sin and Satan, and brought 
into the glorious liberty of the gospel. 
Nearly all the youth of the parish have 
been led to seck their Creator ‘before 
the evil days come.’ These added to 
about 130 in Millington society make the 
whole number in East Haddam nearly 
390. “ Who are they that fly asa cloud 
and as doves to their window3.”—i8. 


The following information has been re- 
ceived from an authentic source, and may 
be relied on as correct. 


There is at this time, an unusal atten- 
tion to the subject of religion in Bethel 
congregation, Augusta County, Virginia, 
under the care of Mr. T. M’Farland. 
Fifty-nine persons have been received in- 
to Church communion since last June, 
and there is a growing seriousness gener- 
ally through the congregation. This is 
the result of Bible classes, lectures, and 
faithful pastoral visits, as well as of pulpit 
labours. 

In the two Presbyterian churches of 


Elizabethtown of N. J. under the care of 


Dr. M’ Dowell, and Mr. Magee, there is, 
we trust, what may be called a revival of 
religion. It commenced in Mr. Magee’s 
church about the first of February, while 
he was, perhaps, more than usually enga- 
ged and faithful in visiting his people. 
The encouraging appearances were soon 
observed in the sister church. Great 
watchfulness and prayerfulness in private, 
consistency of character and faithfulness 
in public, prevailed among Christians 
And at present, there is a prevailing and 
anxious thoughtfulness, a noiseless and en- 
lightened inquiry among sinners on the 
subject of religion in almost every part of 
the congregation, The people geuerally 
have a speculative, and are striving to ob- 
tain a practical belief of the truths of the 
Bible. ‘The pastors are warmly and labo- 
riously engaged. The religious meetings 
are not more frequent or protracted than 
usual, To instruct the people on the 
great doctrines ofsalvation, and not mere- 
ly to excite animal feelings by declama- 
tion is the object and tendency of their 
preaching. The awakening is deep, and 
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is becoming general. Of the two congre- 
gations upwards of eighty persons profess 
to be inquirers ; and some are indulging 
a hope of having experienced a change of 
heart.—Fam. Vis. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the 
Columbian Star, dated Greenville, (Vir.) 
March 20. 

From a correspondent, I recently receiv- 
ed a letter containing a brief detailof a 
glorious work of grace going on in the 
counties of Hali‘ax, Pittsylvania, and 
Bedford, Virginia, which I deem too con- 
soling to Christians to withhold from the 
religious public. [ am therefore induced 
to forward an extract of the letter to you 
for insertion. 

There has never been such a revival in 
these countries since the memory of man. 
During the last year a hundred and seven- 
ty have been added to one church, and a 
hundred and twenty to three others, 
where the revival has jusi commenced. 
Persons of every rank and age, have be- 
come subjects of regenerating grace. it 
is pleasing to see some of the old revolu- 
tionary soldiers, who had lost members _ of 
their bodies in the cause of liberty, sub- 
mitting to the ordinances of our Lord. 


This glorious revival is spreading : and 
there is a general awakening in Pyttsylva i 
nia. In this work, there are several 
young men of promising gifts, one of whom 
is about fifteen years of age, and many 
others ofa similar age. Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength. 





— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


(In the month of March) 


To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, from Feb. 
12, to March 12, $5,156 05. 

To the American Bible Society, $3242 
54. Issued from the Depository— Bibles 
2823, Testaments 4174,—T otal 6997. 

United Foreign Missionary Society, $685 
81. Also $192 50 collected in the Mid- 
die and North Reformed Dutch Churches, 
and 235 collected in the Murray Street 
Congregation, New-York. 

American Tract Society, $290 61. 

The American Colonization Society ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $1520 50; the 
time not specified. 








@Ordinations and Yustallations. 


March 4.—Rev. Jorn Davis, over the 
Cong. Church and Society in Williams- 
town, Vt. Sermon by the Rey. John Law- 
ton of Hillsborough, N. H. 

March 7.—Vir. JostsH MvENSCHER 
was admitted tothe Holy Order of Dea- 
cons, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold. 

March 10.—Rev. Wi.tu1aAmM [aAtTon, 
over the First Church and Society in Mid- 
dleborough, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr 
Fay, of Ch: arlestown. 

March 14.—Mr. MatHew MATHEWS, 
Mr. SAMUEL Marks, and Mr. WILLIAM 
LEVINGTON were admitted, by the Rt. 


Rev. Bishop White, to the Holy Order of 


Deacons, Sermon by the Bishop. 


March 24.—Rev. ABIJAH Cross, ove 
the Congregational Church and Society in 
Salisbury, N. H. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Parker of Londonderry. 

April 1.—The Rev. Joann M. Warp 
was admitted to the Holy Order of Priest 
at Sportswood, N. J. by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Croes, Sermon by the Rev. John C. 
Rudd. 

April 13.—The Rev Exvam C. CLarg 
over the Pacific Cong. Church and Soci- 
ety in Providence R. I. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. McAuley, of New-York. 











Diew of Public AWffairsg. 


FOREIGN. 


No very important intelligence from 
Europe has reached us during the past 
month. Late London papers contain ac- 
counts of negociations between England, 
France, and Spain, relative to the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of South 
America. Prince Polignac on the part 


of the French government stated thai 
France considered it hopelesss to atterapt 
bringing the Spanish American provinces 
again under the jurisdiction of the mother 
country, and disclaimed any intention of 
acting against those provinces with an 
armed force. He however stated, that he 
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thought it worthy of the Governments of 
Europe, to devise means for quieting the 
passions of those provinces, and to bring 
them to unite under a government either 
monarchical or aristocratical, in order to 
avoid dangerous theories which now exist- 
ed among them. 

Mr. Canning replied, that however de- 

sirable it may be to establish a monarch- 
ical form of government among those pro- 
vinces, yet his government could not make 
that a condition of their recognition as in- 
dependent communities, 
: The Spanish Foreign Minister proposed 
in December, that a Conference should be 
held in Paris by the delegates ofthe Allied 
Powers, to aid Spain in adjusting the affairs 
of her revolted Colonies. Great Britain 
declined acceding to this measure; but 
declared that the only practicable basis of 
negociation is the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the colonies. 


DOMESTIC. 


The bill for a revision of the Tariff of 
duties on imports, aftera discussion of ten 
weeks in the House of Representatives, 
has at length passed by a majority of five, 
and is now before the Senate. The great 
interest which has been taken in this bill 
was indicated by the fullness of the House 
on the occasion of its final decision—only 
two members out of two hundred and thir- 
teen being absent. A bill for abolishing’ 
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Imprisonment for Debt, has passed the Sen- 
ate. This bill, says the National Intelli- 
gencer, is necessarily qualified and guarded 
—it gives no immunity to fraud, and it 
contains the requisite checks to shield its 
benefits from abuse; but the Senate has, 
substantially and formally, declared a- 
gainst the principle of Imprisonment fer 
debt ; it has trodden down and trampled 
under foot one of the last remnants of feu- 
dal and Roman barbarism, which the force 
of education and habit have been able suc- 
cessfully to uphold until now against the 
spirit of the age. 

The Committee on [Indian affairs, to 
whom a resolution submitted sometime 
since, by Mr. Cobb of Georgia, in the 
House of Representatives, to repeal the 
act of 1819, granting $10,000 for the civ- 
ilization of the Indians, have. reported 
against the resolution. A number of in- 
teresting documents have been submitted 
to Congress relative to the extinguish- 
ment of the [ndian title to certain lands 
within the State of Georgia. The firm, 
yet mild and respectful opposition which 
the Cherokee nation has constantly made 
to the measures of that state, has produc- 
ed a very general expression of public 
sentiment in their favor, and wiil we trust 
result in their more secure and quiet en- 
joyment of their rights. We hope hereaf- 
ter to give a more full view of this sub- 
ject than our present limits allow, 














@Obituarn. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Died, at New-Hartford, Con., January 
25, 1824, Mr. RoswE.LL Goopwin, aged 
25, late a member of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. 

In preserving the memory of this inter- 
esting young man, we shall leave to the 
endeared recollections of friendship, those 
private virtues, on which it delights most 
to dwell; and indulge ourselves simply 
in a brief sketch of what we know of 
his public character and prospects. 

Mr. Goodwin pursued his studies pre- 
paratory to college, at Philips’ Academy, 
Andover. He graduated in 1821 at Yale 
College; and, returning to Andover com- 
menced immediately a course of theologi- 
eal study, which, however, he was not 
permitted to finish. 

He became, in the judgment of charity, 
pious, at the age of fourteen ; when he 
had been four years an orphan, and ten 
years deprived of the council of a pious 
mother. The hope through grace, which 


he then indulged with trembling,strength 
ened with his years and knowledge, 
and cast its firmest anchor within the veil, 
on the near approach of death. The se- 
vere and enlightened scrutiny to which 
he subjected his religious affections ren- 
dered him cautious im admitting the evi- 
dence of his union with Christ by a living 
faith. [It was at the solicitation of others 
that he offered himself to the church. He 
consented to be examined, yet with the 
confident expectation of a refusal. His 
acceptance by the examining committee 
surprised him; and, thinking himself a 
better judge, in this case, than any other 
person, he refused for a time, as being un- 
fit to enter into vows with the Most High 
and with his people; although he had 
been publicly propounded for admission 
into the church. This incident we men- 
tion, because it beautifully illustrates an 
independence of mind which he sustained 
through life. 

His character was throughout life sin- 
gularly uniform. In every vicissitude he 
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to congratulate himself. Was it, howev- 
er, just or unjust, he could not doubt 
their sincerity who bestowed it; and he 
viewed it as a tribute of praise to the 
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was tle same. The first dawn of reli- 
gious hope in his mind, and the moment 
when it passed into the fruition of Heav- 
en, were marked by the same absence of 
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enthusiasm, and the same fixedness of 
Christian principle. He was firm in his 
‘sentiments, without bigotry; habitually 
devotional and zealous, but not fanatical. 
Religion with him was something differ- 
ent from excitement, or a transient happi- 
ness: it was a habit rather than a rap- 
ture. His feelings were not, indeed 
could not be, entirely equable. Some- 
times his views of God were inexpressi- 
bly elevated. Yet on his boldest pinion, 
he was a citizen of this world; and in his 
lowest depression, he was the child of 
Heaven. 

His talents, though good, could not be 
denominated brilliant : for there was sel- 
dom seen a dazzling ascendency of any 
one of the faculties above the rest; it was 
their union and exact proportions which 
made him the lovely youth, and the con- 
sistent christian, and which gave high 
hopes of his usefulness 2s a minister “of 
Christ. His imagination was chaste,—- 
his passions, though certainly ardent, 
were yet held from all that is tempestu- 
ous in their excitement by a sound judg- 
ment. No states of feeling, pensive or 
joyous, elate with hope, or depressed 
with doubts, were allowed to interrupt 
the regular discharge of all duty. His 
course was steady and even, and therefore 
noiseless as the progress of the sun. 

He was not known by a short acquiint- 
ance. At first view his appearance was 
not only that of a modest, unostentatious 
young man, but of one who possessed Lit- 
tle decision of character, or firmness of 
purpose; while by g ereater familiarity he 
was found to be perfectly inflexible in 
every thing that he deemed important. 
He would not contend for trifles; nor 
would he, for one moment, step from the 
sanctuary of a good conscience and of re- 
vealed truth, to secure the favor of any 
man, or of all men. Indeed, a happier 
union of the flexible and firm in charac- 
ter, is rarely witnessed : for his flexibility 
was not fickleness, his independence was 
not obstinacy. 

We cannot forbear noticing a trial of 
his humility by the frequent and warm 
applause bestowed on his public perform- 
ances. Adulation was to him an idle 
breath. Even merited applause, receiv- 
ed from those who would cherish his 
worth and allay his fears, while it invit- 
ed to new endeavors, had no effect to 
awaken vanity or self complacency; for 
he appeared to attribute it generally to 
their good feelings; sometimes to their 
low expectations concerning him, and 
sometimes to the want of discrimination 
or the pride of discernment, rather than 
any thing for which he had oecasion 


grace of God that dwelt in him, not 
an incense offered to his personal merit. 
He thanked God and took courage. 

Among those who heard him often, not 
a little expectation was raised of his fu- 
ture eminence as a public speaker. We 
remember with what reputation he ac- 
quitted himself as one of the prize speak- 
ers in his second collegiate year. His 
was not that action, vehement, pompous, 
or theatrical; or that powerful and mel- 
lifluous voice to which is usually award. 
ed the meed of praise by a promiscuous 
commencement ~udience,——but for a 
graceful, dignified, and commanding de- 
liv ery, he certainly promised much as a 
public orator. If he had eloquence of 
thought, it was the spontaneous effusion 
of ardent piety, touched with zeal for the 
violated honors of God, and kindled with 
benevolence to man. 

The subject of missions he ever contem- 
plated with imtense imterest. From an 
early period of his studies it occupied 
much of his thoughts, held a prominent 
place in his prayers, and was his fondest 
theme of conversation. ‘That he would 
have engaged in it personally is probable, 
if his health had not failed. And even 
after his strength began to decay, it was 
a subject of constant and prayerful inqui- 
ry. Frequent allusions to it are made in 
his private journal kept at Andover. ‘It 
is a truth,’’? he writes, “ that somebody 
must go on missions. Is it myduty? In 
deciding this question, I desire to divest 
myself ‘of mere sympathetic feelings, and 
examine it with candor and reason. ‘The 
Lord use me in promoting his kingdom in 
any part of the world. While | am here 
commemorating the love of a Saviour, 
millions know not that he has died. Lord, 
how long shall they remain in their igno- 
rance. Oh, let the Star of Bethlehem ap- 
pear again in the east; and guided by its 
heavenly light, may the nations find him 
who was once the babe of Bethlehem— 
once the crucified, now the interceding 
Redeemer.” 

‘© Somebody must ygo!l’’—-Ah, lovely 
youth, how few aspire to the honors of 
an Apostolic warfare—the obsolete honors 
of privation, hardship, contempt, peril, 
and death, 

After his consumptive habits became 
more threatening, he says: “On _ the 
merits of Christ [ rely for pardon, [| think 
I feel desirous to serve God in some par! 
of the world; but whether I shall ever 
enter the difficult yet pleasant work, 
which I anticipate, he only knows. Ma- 
vy things admonish me to be prepared for 
death.’’ 

The humble views which Mr, Goodwir 
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entertained of himself, would have led 
him to decline at once this responsible 
work, had he not observed those declining 
it, whom, in all respects except by the gift 
of a willing mind, God had qualified to 
sustain its responsibilities and discharge its 
duties. ‘This grieved his benevolent spi- 
rit; and, in his view, “ it was enough to 
provoke babes and sucklings to take up 
arms,’ who, if they could not conquer, 
could at least die for the Captain of their 
salvation. 

Had he faults? Unquestionably he had. 
Who has them not? He was not human, 
of whom each candid beholder was con- 
strained to say: “I find no fault in the 
man.’’ Yet the friend with whom Mr. 
G. was as intimate almost as with himself, 
confesses he had no eyes to discover them, 
or has no memory to recollect them ; and 
that, if he had both, he feels no disposition 
to hunt them down amid his virtues—to 
sift off a mountain of gems for the melan- 
cholly pleasure of ascertaining that it 
somewhere imbosoms a pebble of sand. 
fndeed the most serious blemishes of his 
ebaracter were the natural results of his 
excellencies—the extravagance of his no- 
blest virtues; so nearly allied are the 
praise-worthy and the reprehensible in 
our nature, . 

Two things may be noticed which can- 
not but be regarded as brilliant spots in 
his character. The one was prodigality of 
life. He could not deny himself the lux- 
ary of duing good. Noone,” says he, 
‘Sever found Christ idle, or unprofitably 
employed.—I am not probably destined to 
a long life. May Iaeccomplish some little 
good during my short stay.” His efforts 
were limited oulvy by the demands of cir- 
cumstances and the probability of useful- 
ness. It was not till his constitution was 
ruined that he learned to measure his du- 
ties by his strength. Those hidden fires 
which slowly consumed him, were un- 
questionably kindled during the revivals 
of relizion in the vicinity of New-Haven, 
in which he was active and successful. 
With a constitution naturally feeble and 
not inured to hardship, he was unequal to 
the task of walking several miles, inhal- 
ing the damps of evening, attending meet- 
ings, visiting families, and sustaining that 
weight of responsibility which ever op- 
pressed his mind in labors relating to the 
immortal destinies of men. After that 
period he never enjoyed firm health. 

The second fault was like the first. He 
Was excessively reluctant to be a burden 
to his friends and benefactors. He was 
poor, and was not ashamed to be thought 
30; yet he could never obtrude his wants 
even upon those who were anxious to re- 
lieve them. The individuals and associa- 
tions from whom he received frequent sup- 
nies, and to whom he felt the liveliest 


gratitude, discovered his circumstances 
generally by searching them out; and 
even their proffered kindness was often 
not accepted, if he could give any plausi- 
ble reason for declining it. One of the 
last refusals of this kind which he could 
make, was made,—we will not assert, at 
the expense of life; but wehesitate not to 
say, it accelerated his death. 

These we denominate faults ; but, at- 
tached to the character of auother in sim- 
ilar circumstances, who couid endure pri- 
vations, hardships and agitated feeling, we 
should pronouace them ornaments. 

His feelings as a student by charity, were 
exquisite to the last degree. He wasa 
beneficiary of the American Kducation So- 
ciety. After noticing other special favours 
of God he thus writes on the day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving, 1820: ‘*I desire particu- 
larly to acknowledge his goodness in dis- 
posing many to contribute of their sub- 
stance jor charitable purposes, and that 
by this means the Am. Ed. Soc. has been 
enabled to carry into effect its benevolent 
plans: and for all the favours I have re- 
ceived from this source.” His warm grati- 
tude to its patrons induced, in all his ex- 
penditures, a rigid economy which he 
knew they approved and required, His 
dress was plain and neat, though ordinary 
in its quality and not often new. To be 
perpetually on the chase after the ever va- 
rying wane of the fashions, contending 
with the affluent, and endeavouring to 
step above the condition of dependence, 
he disdained, as an unpardonable abuse of 
his benefactors and necessitous brethren. 
Not to depart so far from the public taste 
as to attract notice by singularity, he 
deemed a sacred duty, enjoimed by a re- 
gard to his usefulness.—His books were 
select and appropriateto his present studies, 
He thought himself not at liberty to pro- 
vide for future exigencies; his library 
therefore was small; nor did it glitter with 
the gilding of the binder, or regale the 1m- 
agination with much that is euchanting in 
fiction and poetry ; although he had taste 
for both.—His travelling expenses were 
the léast possible. ‘* My benefactor rides 
in a plain waggon, or goes to meeting on 
foot; [am not so good as he’? Wede- 
sign not to represent him in these respects 
as peculiar. Most of the beneficiaries of 
that important society, with whom we 
have the happiness to be acquainted, are 
guided by the same general principles, 
A very few, we are ashamed to say, appear 
differently ; and seem to feel as if the pub- 
lic were under obligation to support them, 
and to gratifytheir every wish. But we 
are bold to repeat that their number is 
small. No one will, on their account, with- 
hold his support from the Society, except 
him who is anxious to withhold it, and can 
find no better apology for his delinquency. 
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Mr. Goodwin was naturally of few 
words—not apt to divulge his plans, or 
give many reasons of his conduct. Of his 
religious affections he seldom conversed. 
These were best learned from his prayers, 
which were solemn, eminently devotion- 
al, always short, never inappropriate, 
and usually interspersed beautifully with 
scripture language and allusions.—He 
comsumed most of his private papers a 
few weeks previous to his death. And it 
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which is promised tothe believer, wa; 
enough,calmed every anxious thought, and 
bound him fast to the anchor of his hop € 
in that mysterious passage to sadthor 
state of being. 

His prevailing sentiment was: “[ had 
hoped to be useful in the world, but if this 
cannot be, I desire to depart. "To be ab- 
sent from the flesh and be present with 
Christ is far better.” 

A fragment of a letter to an intimate 





is presumed no person ever saw the 
Journal from which extracts have been 
made, till after his decease. 

He said little during his sickness. He 
was habitually tranquil-sometimes cheer- 
ful. Yet death was gloomy, as the de- 
stroyer of his plans and prospects—-as a 
visitant with whom he had no acquaint- 
ance—a conductor to regions of which 
he knew almost nothing. ‘* Hew shall f 
exist °—with whom have intercourse, and 
how communicate and receive thought ?— 

Is heaven a place ; or mere holy being ?—— 
These are questions on which he often 
conversed in health, and which gave him, 
inthe view of death, some momentary 
difficulty. But, to be with and like God 


friend, which he began just before his 
death but did not finish, shall close this 
sketch. 

*¢ Although [am separated from you by 
the good hand of God, [ desire not to mur- 
mur, but to submit. Pray that 1 may 
have true submission. I sit here by the 
fire-side from day to day, go out but little 
on account of the weather. What the 
Lord designs to do with me I know not. 
I desire to cast myself into his nands. Is 
it probable that we shall both meet in 
heaven? IfI should be so happy as to ge 
there before you, I shall expect to see you 
soon. O! our joys will be full, while we 
recount the way in which the kind hand 
of God has led us.”’ 
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CreciL; A. B.S.; V.; K.; BE. K.; W.; The Pastor of a Church 
and three Communications from D. R. have been received. 

J. P. W. will be continued in our next. 

The Memoir of J. C. will be inserted. 

A reply that should satisfy all the queries of Trinrrarius would fill a volume 
We can therefore only refer him to authors who have abuudantly and ably discussed 
the subjeet of his communication. 

We are under the necessity of deferring until our next number,a Review of Wor- 
eester’s ** View of the arth and its lnhabitants.”’ 

If T. H. will authorize us to return his essays by mail, it shall be done : we know of 
no other mode ofconveyauce. We regret that he should be dissatisfied with us for 
declining to insert a series of communications, however ably written, of which the wri- 
ter remarks that “ fortunately the subject is exceedingly coplous,, >and to which the 
first eighteen pages would have been but the introduction. ‘l'o those who rightly con- 
sider the nature of a periodical publication, it need not be remarked that the pages of 
such a work are not the proper place for long essays, and especially for a long series of 
long essays upon the same subject. Such articles, if inserted, are not generally read. 
We will add also, that those who have had any experience in the laborious and thank- 
less office of re-writing and condensing the thoughts of others, will know how to excuse 
us if we do not in every instance avail ourselves of the permission, which not unfre- 
quently accompanies a diffusely writtea essay, to prune, epitomise, and mould it at our 
pleasure. 

One other topic we will touch upon, since we have ventured thus far upon the sub- 
ject of our grievances. Some correspondents, to save postage or paper, crowd their 
communications into a smaller number of pages than they would occupy in brevier ;— 
abridging every word possible ; as whh. for which, t for the, .-. for therefore, thot’ for 
thought, 4 for half, 7a. for Christian, &c. besides various hieroglyphics and contrivan- 
ces which we have no types to represent : the lines, moreover, being so closely written 
as to foreclose all attempts at interlineation. The consequence is that such communi- 
cations, not being legible by the printers, nor susceptible of correction, must either be 
transcribed at an expense quadruple the postage, or remain unpublished. The sum of 
what we would say is this: noe communications are so acceptable as those which are *& 
concise as the nature of their subjects will admit, and which are fairly written out. 
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